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FOR ALL PURPOSES 


I. WorKIN G closely at all times with pulp and paper producers, Pennsylvania Salt § 
FIRST STAGE Manufacturing Company has had long experience in dealing with their problems. The 
CHLORINATION extensive use of Chlorine by this industry, not only for bleaching but for water puri- 
ie eats ab eaiioaans fication and slime control where dispensing difficulties must be reduced to a minimum, 
Siecatiing emphasizes the many advantagesof Chlorine of exceptionally uniform quality and purity. | 


Chlorinator irregularities may be avoided with Chlorine produced by this Company. 
y § You are assured also of quick deliveries in any quantity to any point, because of the § 
HYPOCHLORITE convenient location of our plants and our ample facilities for meeting your needs § 


Our technical staff will gladly cooperate with the management of any mill in devel- © 
3 oping efficient and economical methods of using liquid chlorine. ‘ 


SLIME CONTROL 


a 
WATER TREATMENT 
PENNSYLVANIA ~ sez" 
“SALT Mra. 22 
WwW. 


LIQUID CHLORI 


CAUSTIC SODA - ALUMINUM SULPHATE (PAPER MAKER’S ALUM, 
NATRONA POROUS ALUM, IRON-FREE ALUM) - PERCHLORON - PENCHLOR 
ACID-PROOF CEMENT - SODA ASH - SODIUM ALUMINATE - AMMONIA 
(ANHYDROUS AND AQUA) - BLEACHING POWDER 


cyioris® | 





ld DALKYAE LD LL: 


SALT MFG. CO. OF WASHINGTON 


oan PHILADELPHIA, PA. TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry is published once a month, at 71 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. Subscription: U. S. and Canada, $4.00; other countries, $5.00. 
Entered as second class matter May 20. 1927. at the Postoffice at Seattle. under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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@ The Beloit Yankee Machine furnishes an economical easy means of di- 
versification. No other machine has the all-around adaptability to fit the 
needs of mills making specialty papers, both light and heavy weights. 








The machine is provided with all the latest features: Removable Fourdrinier 
..-High Speed Super Shake...Suction Rolls...High Pressure Dryer...Hypoid 
Drive, etc. 


Beloit has developed a special alloy metal and special grind- 
ing and polishing process to produce the close grained, hard 
mirror finish shown in this photograph. This is a result of 
Beloit’s many years of experience in building practically all 
the Yankee machines in this country. 





Beloit has also recently developed a high pressure Yankee 
dryer to meet the demand for maximum production. 


THE BELOIT WAY IS THE MODERN WAY 


? ee = BELOIT IRON WORKS « BELOIT - WIS. 
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F.C.HUYCK& SONS 


) TWO RELATED 
| INDUSTRIES 
To help the Paper 


Industry get higner average 


performance ana longer life) 
from felts, F.C. Huyck & Sons| 


Talking | 
made sh; ‘the functions of 
felts in & "making and the 
proces eir manufacture. 


This new 40-minute picture has now been released for request- 
showings to employee groups in paper-making communities 
throughout the country. These free showings will be conducted 
by Huyck field representatives, who have been provided with 
complete projection equipment of the finest quality. Engage- 
ments are now being booked as rapidly as possible. We recom- 
mend that you write immediately for full particulars. 


F.C.HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS, ALBANY, NEW YORK 
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10 YEARS AGO IN PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
FEBRUARY, 1927 














NEWS: Opening note of a new organ... mushroom growth 


in the Northwest ... what was said and done 10 years ago... 


Infant Industry’s Mouthpiece: 

Organ for the lusty infant industry, No. 1, Vol. I of 
Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry was this month published 
by Miller Freeman of Seattle. Keynote: ““——to promote 
the sound development of the pulp and paper industry 
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in the West in a manner that will result in the maximum 
benefit to this region and the greatest prosperity to its 
people.” Thin depression years never daunted the new 
publication. This month of 1937 it celebrates its tenth 
anniversary of service to the Industry. 


Eleven Reasons Why: 
Ardent advocate of a great pulp and paper industry on 
the Pacific Coast, W. E. Weigle, Superintendent of Sno- 
qualmie Forest, outlined in Pulp’s first issue eleven rea- 





sons for expecting big things from the industry. Among 
them: the last great stand of virgin timber in the U. S., 
power sites, mill sites, transportation, abundant labor— 
all are conducive to healthy, steady growth of the In- 
dustry. 


Growing Pains: 

Mills were springing up almost like mushrooms in those 
days Before the Crash: February news, 1927: St. Helens’ 
new $2,500,000 kraft mill had just completed its tria! 
run, “without a hitch”. . . First unit of the Spaulding 
plant at Newberg, to produce 40 tons of pulp per day, 





Vea, 


was just being started ... C. FE Schaub of Pacific Straw 
Paper & Board Co. announced plans to add a second 
unit to the Company’s plant at Longview, and increase 
capacity of the existing unit during 1927 . . . George 
Whalen and Jake Herb (of Pacific Coast Paper Mills) 
were planning a 50-ton-per-day pulp mill at New West- 
minster, B. C.. . . Everett had a new soda pulp mill in 


full operation at Lowell; and Cascade Paper Mills of 
Tacoma was planning a new soda pulp mill . . . Quoting 
the Literary Digest regarding shifts of industrial centers, 
Pulp pointed out that interests contemplating erection 
of mills in the Pacific Northwest were not asking “Is this 
a wise step?” but rather, “How soon can we begin oper- 
ating?” 


Alaska—100,000,000 Board Feet: 


“To encourage the establishment of the paper manufac- 
turing industry in Alaska,” first offers of timber tracts 
for competitive bidding were made by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Both tracts were in Tongass National Forest. 
(In Alaska’s two National Forests it is estimated that 
100 billion board feet of timber is available and that the 














area fully reforests itself in 60 years.) O. C. Merrill, Sec- 
retary of the Federal Power Commission, reported re- 
ceipt of applications for permits for joint paper and 
power projects from Thebo, Starr & Anderson, Inc., M. 
L. Requa, W. R. Hearst, George T-: Cameron, I. and J. D. 
Zellerbach, and International Paper Co. 


Pioneers Together: 

When Pulp was born to serve the Industry, Great West- 
ern Electro-Chemical Company had already been man- 
ufacturing Bear Brand Chlorine for eleven years . . . 
Pioneer electrolytic chlorine plant of the Pacific Coast, 


S 


owned and controlled by Pacific Coast interests, Great 
Western served the pioneer pulp and paper mills of the 
Pacific Northwest. The same high quality and sure sup- 
ply still serve the Industry in Bear Brand Chlorine and 
companion products added during the last decade. 





GREAT WESTERN ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 


9 MAIN STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
PLANT: PITTSBURG, CALIFORNIA 
NEW YORK SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
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SELLING AGENTS 


for WOOD PULP and PAPER | 



































BULKLEY DUNTON PULP CO. Inc. | 


295 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
CaBLe Appress: BULKTON 
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Pulp Imports Break 
1935 Record in Eleven Months 


Exceed Entire 1935 Imports 
By 128,102 Tons, or 6.6% 


Upon the recent release of wood pulp 
import tonnage figures for November, 
1936, by the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, it was evident that an all time 
record had been set for pulp imports. 
The December imports when tabulated 
and released by the Department of Com- 
merce will determine the percentage of 
increase in pulp imports in 1936 over 
those of 1935. 


For the first eleven months of 1936 
imports of wood pulp, all grades, ex- 
ceeded the imports for the eleven months 
of 1935 by 21.8 per cent. Chemical pulp 
imports exceeded those for the first elev- 
en months of 1935 by 21.5 per cent and 
mechanical pulp imports increased 23.8 
per cent over the imports for the com. 
parable 1935 period. 


By the end of November imports of 
all grades of wood pulp had exceeded the 
total for twelve months in 1935 of 1,933,- 
631 short tons, by 128,102 short tons 
with 2,061,733 tons. Chemical puip im- 
ports for eleven months of 1936 were 
1, 857,467 short tons or 113,877 short 
tons more than the chemical imports for 
all of 1935 of 1,743,590 short tons. Im- 
ports of mechanical wood pulp for the 
first eleven months in 1936 exceeded 
those for the twelve months of 1935, 
190,041 short tons, by 14,225 short tons 
or 204,266 short tons. 


November wood pulp imports totalled 
177,034 short tons valued at $7,041,105 
of chemical pulp, compared with 179,718 
short tons of a value of $6,949,878 in 
October, 1936, and 178,447 short tons 
valued at $6,676,218 imported in No- 
vember, 1935. 

Ground wood pulp imports in Novem- 
ber, 1936, totalled 24,135 short tons val- 
ued at $414,465, compared with 21,046 
short tons of a value of $432,094 in Oc- 
tober, 1936, and 21,090 tons valued at 
$387,928 in November of 1935. 

Of the 177,034 short tons of chemical 
pulp imported into the United States in 
November, 1936, unbleached sulphite 
comprised 74,948 short tons valued at 
$2,586,500; bleached sulphite totalled 
45,942 short tons of a value of $2,378,- 
297; unbleached sulphate pulp imports 
amounted to 46,316 short tons of a value 
of $1,489,162. Imports of other pulps 
during November included 9,062 shert 
tons of bleached sulphate pulp valued 
at $540,963, and 692 short tons of soda 
pulp valued at $31,555. 


Domestic Pulp Producers Protecting 
Buyers 

Late in January the Daily Mill Stock 
Reporter, published in New York City, 
commented on the wood pulp price sit- 
uation as follows: 

“Domestic pulp manufacturers are ad- 
hering to prices on sulphite pulp for con- 
tract customers on levels far below the 
open-market prices of chemical pulp 
now prevailing and at which foreign sul- 
phite is selling for current and forward 
delivery. The contract basis on domestic 
prime bleached sulphite is 2.70c per 


pound ex dock American Atlantic sea- 
board, while domestic prime unbleached 
sulphite is 2.10c seaboard for contract 
shipment over the first quarter of 1937. 

“These prices of domestic sulphite pre- 
sent a sharp contrast to 3.70 and 3.75c, 
to perhaps higher, for imported prime 
bleached sulphite, and around 2.75c for 
foreign prime strong unbleached sulphite 
at which sales of such pulps are being 
made in the open market here on an ex 
dock Atlantic seaboard basis. 


“Domestic producers say they are sell- 
ing pulp to consuming customers at the 
relatively low prices ruling in order to 
afford protection to converting mills 
against paper and board manufacturers 
who are securing sulphite against con- 
tracts made sometime back for shipments 
from abroad at prices in line with pres- 
ent contract levels here on domestic sul- 
phite and equally as far under current 
open-market prices.” 

Swedish Opinion 

At the close of 1936 the Swedish Wood 
Pulp Journal commented on the wood 
pulp market situation as fololws: 


“The market situation at the end of 
1936 might be described as unusually far 
advanced. Almost 80 per cent of the 
estimated sulphite production in 1937 
are thus supposed to have been sold. Of 
the estimated sulphate production in 
1937, hardly more than 15 per cent will 
now remain unsold. The 1938 output 
has also been largely disposed of, or 
practically one-third of the sulphite and 
one-half of the sulnhate production. 


“With regard to the stocks at the turn 
of the year, there is reason to think that 
the outgoing stocks of all qualities of 
chemical pulp will prove unusually small, 
and this has naturally been a contribut- 
ing factor of the recent unusual firm- 
ness of the market. 


“Considerable sales of kraft vulp for 
delivery in 1938 have been made in the 
latter half of December, mainly to the 
United States and in the British market. 
These sales, which probably involve at 
least 150,000 tons, were made at prices 
of about $2.15 per 100 pounds ex dock 
American Atlantic ports ($43). The 
sales of sulphate pulp for shipment in 
1937, on the other hand, were compara- 
tively few in the same period, though 
generally at prices appreciably higher 
than the above quotation. 


“The sulphite sales during the period 
of report were approximately equally di- 
vided between shipments in 1937 and 
1938, but on the whole the turnover has 
been fairly moderate owing to the in- 
tervening holidays. At the end of the 
year the quotations for sulphite pulp in 
the North American market, per 100 
pounds ex dock Atlantic ports were: 
bleached sulphite $3.10 to $3.30, and un- 
bleached $2.25 to $2.45. Prompt parcels, 
especially of bleached sulphite, have 
probably occasionally fetched slightly 
more than the above prices.” 





The Ground Wood Situation 


It is predicted in Eastern pulp, and 
paper circles that ground wood pulp, 
which has not risen in price in propor: 
tion to advances made during 1936 in 
the chemical grades, will shortly register 
a substantial advance, and, it is also pre- 
dicted, according to the Daily Mill Stock 
Reporter of New York, that ground wood 
production is likely to decline this year 
due to the increasing prices for chemical 
pulps which will attract spruce pulp wood 
which in the past has been ground. 
Should these predictions materialize dur- 
ing the present year the prices for news 
print and other paper containing ground 
wood will be vitally affected in 1938. 

The Daily Mill Stock Reporter’s 
ground wood comment follows: 

“While mechanical wood pulp has not 
recorded the proportionate advancement 
in price seen in chemical wood pulp, nor 
does it begin to exhibit the market 
strength prevailing in chemical pulps, 
there is nevertheless the belief common 
in pulp circles that ground wood will be- 
come scarcer as the current year pro- 
gresses and that hi~h prices will be regis- 
tered—the highest for ground wood that 
have been known in a long while. 

“Sellers at present quote $25 to $26 a 
ton for Canadian prime moist ground 
wood ex dock New York or other Amer- 
ican Atlantic ports for pulp brought 
down from the Dominion by schooner. 
Scandinavian dry prime ground wood is 
$30 to £32 a short ton ex dock here for 
forward shipment from abroad. Pro- 
ducers are not much disposed to sell un- 
der these quoted rates, and in some in- 
stances are reported holding quite firmly 
for the upper edges of price ranges. 
These ex dock seaboard prices mean that 
ground wood is fetching from about $33 
or $34 upwards per ton, dry pulp basis, 
delivered at consuming centers, depend- 
ing on how far paper or board mills are 
situated from the Atlantic Coast. 

“With chemical pulp far above a price 
parity with ground wood, it is very likely, 
so many in the trade contend, that manu- 
facturers in Europe and in Canada will 
hesitate to turn their wood into mechan- 
ical pulp, but will take advantage of the 
high chemical pulp market and convert 
spruce wood into sulphite pulp, with the 
obvious result that ground wood produc- 
tion may decrease an-reciably. 

“Predictions are freely made within 
the trade that $40 ground wood, dry ba- 
sis delivered consuming mills in the 
East, will be seen during 1937, if not 
higher than this price. In fact, it is em- 
phasized that at $40 delivered, ground 
wood producers would realize no fancy 
profits when increased costs of wood as 
well as labor, freight and other factors 
are taken into consideration. True, it is 
asserted, they would doubtless show a 
profit, as contrasted to a long period of 
years during which they have operated 
at a severe loss, with quite a few Cana- 
dian mills discontinuing operations, but 
they could hardly wax wealthy under 
such a price level.’ 


Mechanical pulp prices increased 
slightly during the quarter, closing on 
September 30 at 45 shillings, c.i.f. North 
Sea ports. This increase was due, it was 
asserted, to higher freight rates and the 
increased cost of production. Prices for 
easy bleaching and strong sulphite were 
low compared with those being obtained 
for bleached qualities, and an adjustment 
was therefore expected. 

Exports of mechanical pulp dropped 
off about 4 per cent as compared with the 
preceding quarter, but were higher by 
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more than 36 per cent in comparison 
with the third quarter of 1935. The de- 
cline in comparison with the preceding 
quarter was due entirely to a drop in ex- 
ports to Spain and the Netherlands, ship- 
ments to other countries having shown a 
decided improvement. Chemical pulp 
also showed a decline compared with the 
preceding 3 months, but shipment were 
about 6 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding period in 1935. Practical- 
ly the entire variation between the 3 pe- 
riods was accounted for in the sulphite 
classifications. Shipments of newsprint 
and other printing papers declined slight- 
ly. Shipments to the United Kingdom 
were somewhat lower, while those to Ar- 
gentina showed appreciable improvement. 
(Vice Consul Brockholst Livingston, 
Oslo.) 


INCREASE IN 
FINNISH PULP EXPORTS 

Exports of chemical wood pulp from 
Finland increased 22 per cent in the 
first nine months of 1936, over the cor- 
responding period in 1935. The 1936 
exports of chemical pulp for nine months 
totalled 773,602 tons, dry weight as com. 
pared with 632,691 tons in the 1935 
period. 

Sulphite exports (dry) in the first 
nine months of 1936 amounted to 428,- 
037 tons as compared with 382,046 tons 
in the same period of 1935, an increase 
of 12 per cent. Wet sulphite pulp exports 
were 229,790 tons in the first nine months 
of 1936 as against 175,578 tons in the 
1935 period, an increase of 30.8 per cent. 

Dry sulphate pulp exports from Fin- 
land for the first nine months totalled 
183,294 tons against 136,075 tons in the 
1935 period, an increase of 34 per cent. 
Wet sulphate pulp exports were 94,751 
tons against 53,561 tons in the 1935 
period, an increase of 77 per cent. 
Ground wood exports, on a dry basis, 
were 208,230 tons in the first nine months 
of 1936 as compared with 194,234 tons 
in the 1935 period, an increase of 7 
per cent. 

It has been reported by the trade that 
many paper and pulp mills have been im- 
proving and enlarging their plants. The 
principal developments in production be- 
ing increased facilities for the manufac- 
ture of sulphate pulp. Two new projects 
are a sulphate mill to be located near 
Uleaborg in Northern Finland and near 
Kotka, Southern Finland. Each of these 
mills have been designed to have a ca- 
pacity of 80,000 tons of sulphate pulp 
annually and plans provide for an ex- 
pansion of production up to 120,000 
tons. It has also been reported in the 
press that in addition to the enlarge- 
ment of the bleaching department at 
present being undertaken by O. Y. Wald- 
hof, A. B., in its sulphite mill at Kexholm 
in Southeastern Finland, the company is 
contemplating the construction of a sul- 
phate plant. No information is available 
at this time, however, as to the location 
of the proposed plant or its tentative 
productive capacity—Consul George Orr, 
Helsingfors. 


COOS BAY 
RESUMES OPERATIONS 

On January 12, The Coos Bay Pulp 
Company, Empire, Ore., resumed opera- 
tion after being shut down for two 
months. While a good deal of the pro- 
duction is being stored, some is being 
moved into North Bend and shipped by 
rail, It is reported the company expects 
to sell a much larger share of its produc- 
tion in the domestic market in 1937 than 
it did in 1936. 


CANADIAN PULP 
EXPORTS UP 13.8% in 1936 


Exports of wood pulp from Canada 
in 1936, all grades, increased 92,021 tons, 
from 662,468 tons in 1935 to 754,489 
tons in 1936, an increase of 13.8 per 
cent. Value of the 1936 production, ac- 
cording to the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, were $31,246,695 or $3,620,965 
above the 1935 value of $27,625,730, an 
increased of 13.1 per cent. 

Chemical pulp exports during 1936 
totalled 620,977 short tons valued at 
$28,405,644, a gain of 82,558 tons or 
15.3 per cent over the 538,419 tons of a 
value of $24,993,785 exported in 1935. 

Mechanical pulp exports in 1936 
amounted to 133,512 tons valued at $2,- 
841,051, an increase of 9,463 fons or 
7.6 per cent, compared with 124,049 tons 
of a value of $2,631,945 exported in 
1935. 


PORT TOWNSEND 
RUNNING AGAIN 


The Port Townsend, Washington, 
kraft pulp, paper and board mill of the 
National Paper Products Company re- 
sumed operations Monday, January 18th, 
after a shutdown which began the day 
before Christmas. 

Reopening came as a result of an agree- 
ment with the International Longshore- 
men’s Association which gives them the 
right to the handling of the company’s 
products in the warehouse. This work 
will be handled according to press re- 
ports, by a stevedoring company who 
will in turn hire members of the ILA. 

The settlement was reached on Satur- 
day, January 16th, after the Port Towns- 
end Local, No. 175, of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers, had voted to relinquish 
their rights to the handling of products 
in the company’s warehouse. 

Shortly after the coast-wide marine 
strike became effective at the end of 
November the ILA placed an embargo 
on shipments by rail from Port Towns- 
end as these rail shipments required barg- 
ing across Puget Sound. After filling all 
available space for storage, the mill was 
forced to shut down on December 24th, 
throwing about 500 men and women 
out of work. 


CROWN ZELLERBACH CALLS DE- 
BENTURES, DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Crown Zellerbach Corporation has 
elected to exercise its right to redeem, on 
March 1, 1937, all outstanding of the 
$3,450,000 of the $20,000,000 issue of 
10-year 6% gold debentures issued March 
1, 1930. There will be paid 101% of the 
principal amount thereon and accrued 
interest. Interest will cease on March 1. 

On January 28th the directors of the 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation at their 
meeting in San Francisco, declared divi- 
dends of $1.50 per share on the Class A 
and B preference stocks, to apply on the 
dividends in arrears. The dividends will 
be paid to stockholders on February 28th 
to those of record on February 13th. 

After this payment the arrearage re- 
maining on Class A and B preference 
stock will be $17.50 per share. 


U. S. GYPSUM 
EXPANDS LOS ANGELES PLANT 


Plans have been approved by the U. 
S. Gypsum Company of Chicago for an 
addition to its Los Angeles plant, con- 
sisting of a one-story building and base- 
ment 100 by 410 feet, which it is said, 
will be used for the production of build- 
ing papers, chip boards and roofing felkt. 
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SULLIVAN AND 
MIDDLEBROOK TRANSFERRED 

Frank F. Sullivan was transferred on 
January 20th from the Portland office 
of the Crown Willamette Paper Com- 
pany to the managerial staff of the 
Camas, Washington, mill of the com- 
pany. 

Paul F. Middlebrook, formerly mill 
secretary at Camas, was moved to the 
Portland office to take Mr. Sullivan’s 
place. 


1937 


HARRY L. POTTER 
DIES IN PORTLAND 

Harry L. Potter, managing editor of 
the WEST COAST LUMBERMAN and 
PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 
died in Portland, Oregon, February 4th, 
after a brief illness. 

Mr. Potter was well known as a prac- 
tical authority on Pacific Coast forestry 
and during the several years he was con- 
nected with this journal had contributed 
a number of articles on timber resources 
and timber utilization from the view- 
point of the pulp and paper industry. 

He had been associated closely with 
the lumber industry in this region for 
the past 20 years, the last four as man- 
aging editor of the WEST COAST 
LUMBERMAN and of this journal. 

Mr. Potter was born in Virginia. 
After graduating from the University 
of Missouri in 1910 he went to work in 
the forests of Northern Idaho. His 
journalistic experience began when he 
joined the staff of the American Lum- 
berman in 1916. His work took him to 
most of the sawmills and logging camps 
in the Pacific Northwest. In 1923 he 
became associated with the Timberman 
and later was made associate editor, leav- 
ing in 1933 to become managing editor 
of the WEST COAST LUMBERMAN, 
which position he held at the time of his 
death. 

He is survived by his widow and his 
son, John Potter. Funeral services were 
held Friday afternoon, February 5th. 








DON S. DENMAN 

Vice-President of Crown Willamette 
Paper Company, Washington Pulp & 
aper Corp., and the National Paper 
Products Co., who also became a Vice- 
President of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation on February Ist. 


Fibreboard Expanding 
Port Angeles Pulp Mill 


Early in February Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Incorporated announced through 
Robert E. Bundy, manager of the Port 
Angeles pulp and paper mill, an imme- 
diate program of expansion. 

Plans include the installation of an 
additional digester, the construction of a 
building to house it, and a new blowpit 
building. 

The screen room will be completely re- 
built. No. 2 machine will be modernized, 
a new wet end installed as well as addi- 
tional dryers. 

Construction contracts for the founda- 
tions and the buildings were let the mid- 
dle of February. 

Work in the 
rooms will be 
crews. 

Mr. Bundy was quoted as saying that 


screen and machine 


done by Fibreboard 


the digester should be completely in- 
stalled by May Ist, but that other equip- 
ment will be delayed in arriving and will 
prevent the entire expansion program 
from being completed before July 4th. 

The addition of the new digester will 
increase the sulphite pulp production of 
the Port Angeles mill by approximately 
500 tons per month. 

With the installation of the new di- 
gester the Port Angeles Fibreboard mill 
will have four digesters and pulp pro- 
duction will be increased about one-third. 

The new sulphite pulp tonnage will 
be shipped to the company’s California 
converting plants. The pulp from Port 
Angeles will displace foreign pulp which 
Fibreboard has been forced to purchase 
for its converting plants to meet the re- 
quirements of increased business. 
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WHALEN FORMS 
NOOTKA WOOD PRODUCTS, LTD. 


Partly as a means of developing the 
supply of saw-logs and later pulpwood 
for the reestablished Brunette milling 
operations on the Fraser River, near Sap- 
perton, the Nootka Wood Products, Ltd., 
has been incorporated in Victoria with 
a capital of $1,650,000. 

Henry L. Edmonds, of New West- 
minster, has been acting as lawyer for 
the new company, which represents 
British interests who invested in the 
project following prolonged negotiations 
with George Whalen, formerly with 
Whalen Pulp & Paper Company, now 
the B. C. Pulp & Paper Company. 

The Brunette mill, which went into 
receivership some years ago, is being re- 
conditioned and, according to Mr. 
Whalen, it is eventually proposed to 
establish a pulp mill there. In the mean- 
time sixty-five timber limits have been 
taken over on the west coast of Van- 
couver Island, at McBride Bay, in the 
Kyuquot districts, where cutting of Doug- 
las fir, western hemlock and spruce has 
already been started. 


NIEL BECOMES 
EVERETT’S ENGINEER 

W. J. Pilz, manager of the Everett 
Pulp & Paper Company, has announced 
the appointment of C. B. Niel as super- 
intendent of steam and motive power to 
succeed the late Dan J. Duggan, who 
passed away on December 26th. 

Mr. Niel assumed his duties January 
11th upon his arrival from Plainwell, 
Michigan, where he had been chief en- 
gineer and master mechanic for the 
Michigan Paper Company since 1924. 
His family is now with him in Everett. 

Prior to joining the Michigan Paper 
Company in 1924, Mr. Niel was plant 
engineer in the reclaiming division of 
the United States Rubber Company at 
Mishawaka, Indiana, for eight years. 

From 1908 to 1912 Mr. Niel was chief 
engineer of the Indiana Traction & 
Power Company of Indiana, Pennsyl- 


vania, and from 1912 to 1916 chief en- 
gineer for the New Jersey Zinc Com- 
pany at Allentown, Pennsylvania. 


THE PICTURE 
ON THE COVER- 


The photograph on the cover of this 
number shows a dense stand of Western 
hemlock, Sitka spruce, balsam and Noble 
fir, all pulp species. The picture was 
taken in September, 1936, in the forests 
of the Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Com- 
pany east of Clear Lake, Washington, by 
John D. Cress, photographer, of Seattle. 

This stand of fine pulping timber is 
typical of the upland stands growing on 
the West side of the Cascade mountains 
in Washington, Oregon, British Colum- 
bia and Southeastern Alaska. 


GEORGE P. BERKEY 
Vice-President of Crown Willamette 
Paper Company and Pacific Mills, 
Limited, who also became a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Crown Zellerbach Corpor- 
ation on February Ist. 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Pioneer Flintkote 
Construction Well Under Way 


Expansion Program to 
Be Finished Late in Summer 


Expenditure of approximately $1,000,- 
000 is under way at the plant of the ,Pi- 
oneer Division, the Flintkote Company, 
in expansion of the Los Angeles factor 
occupying some 32 acres of land near 
55th and Alameda Streets. Although 
slowed somewhat by recent bad weather 
construction of new buildings and instal- 
lation of equipment will be completed 
by next summer, it is anticipated, with 
production schedules to be stepped up 
appreciably at that time. 

The Pioneer Division of the Flintkote 
Company expects to add about 125 men 
to the payroll as the construction pro- 
gram reaches conclusion. More than 200 
craftsmen and laborers are engaged .in 
extensive excavation, erection of build- 
ings, installation of equipment and final 
adjustments at the huge property. 

Five new steel, brick and concrete 
buildings, with a combined total floor 
area of 113,645 square feet, are included 
in present plans. Additions to the chip 
and boxboard warehouse, expansion of 
the present beater room, a new paper 
stock preparation room, a new paper 
mill, and a new structure to house a 
manufacturing plant for corrugated con- 
tainers comprise a few of the construc- 
tion steps now under way at the unit. 

“With employees totaling more than 
500, we expect that our payroll will be 
increased about $225,000 annually,” de- 
clared L. M. Simpson, vice-president and 
general manager of the Pioneer Division 
of the Flintkote Company. 

A nine-foot basement and a main floor 
some 30 feet in height, containing 26,104 
square feet of floor space, will ~ermit 
extensive operations in the new paper 
mill building. The structure will house a 


modern Black-Clawson board machine, 


for the rapid production of folding box- 
board and corrugated test liner. Con- 
struction of this unit is progressing stead- 
ily. The vertical dryer section will be 
210 feet in length. 





Equipment for the stock preparation 
plant, furnished by Shartle Bros. Ma- 
chine Company, Middletown, Ohio, in- 
cludes the most modern and efficient ma- 
chinery. Located in a building of 10,380 
square feet floor area will be breaker 
beaters, disintegrator pumps, jordans, 
pulper-refiner units, and other machinery 
used in stock preparation. 


Machinery for the new corrugated con- 
tainer department is of the latest design. 
The most modern tynes of equipment for 
corrugating the liners and double-facing 
corrugated board, for slitting, scoring, 
printing and taping—steps in the manu- 
facture of the widely-used corrugated 
containers—will be housed in a complete- 
ly new plant. 


Nearly 50,000 square feet of area are 
required for the new corrugating unit 
which will face 55th Street. An archi- 
tect’s sketch of the plant, as it will av- 
pear when completed, accompanies this 
article. 


Some 65 carloads of machinery—about 
two and one-half million pounds—short- 
ly will wend their way over rails from 
Eastern factories to Pioneer’s Los An- 
geles plant. A freight bill of almost ¢40.- 
000 is indicated in this vast shipment. 

Enlargement of the box and chipboard 
division of the comnany’s operations, un- 
der the direction of Art Carlson, has re- 
sulted in a need for additional warehouse 
facilities. Facing Alameda Street, a large 
building, shown in a second sketch, nears 
completion. In it will be stored patent 
coated boards. The building, fitted with 
an elaborate ventilating system, contains 
a deep basement with a 14-foot clearance, 
and rises one storv above ground level. 
Total floor area is 25,400 square feet. 
As future demands for additional stot- 
age space arise, a second story may be 
added at will. 

As manufacturers of roofing materials, 
the Pioneer Division of the Flintkote 


Company has long been known as one 
of the West’s pioneer firms. In 1888 
Willis G. Hunt and Harry M. Eichel- 
berger founded the company, which next 
year will observe its 50th anniversary. 
Asphalt shingles, asphalt roll roofing, 
asphalt emulsions, chip and boxboard, 
building papers, deadening felt and cor- 
rugated containers are numbered among 
the products manufactured in various 
parts of the huge 32-acre Los Angeles 
plant. 

A constant growth of business has 
brought with it a consistent expansion of 
facilities during the past half-century. 
More recent plant additions were‘ those 
designed for the production of asphalt 
emulsions, special wateg-proofing prod- 
ucts developed in the Pioneer laboratory, 
and a modern box and chipboard mill. 

The expansion program now under 
way is in step with similar campaigns of 
the firm, on an extensive, national basis. 
Totaling more than $4,000,000, one- 
fourth of which is being expended in the 
Los Angeles plant, huge investments are 
being made in new plants and equipment 
in several Flintkote factories. 

Mr. Simpson comments on the ex- 
pansion program as follows: 


L. M. SIMPSON 
Vice-President & General Manager 
Pianeer Division, The Flintkote Co. 


Senn eae 


Architect’s drawing of the new corrugated container plant under construction by the Pioneer Division, The Flintkote 
Company of Los Angeles » » » The building faces on 55th Street. 
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“The continuous growth of Southern 
California and the Pacific Coast, togeth- 
er with assured future development of 
this whole section of the country, has 
necessitated expansion and large invest- 
ments in additional manufacturing fa- 
cilities.” 

Architects on the Los Angeles en- 
largement are Edward Gray Taylor and 
Ellis Wing Taylor. 


FIBREBOARD REBUILDING 
VERNON MACHINE NO. 2 

Complete rebuilding of No. 2 machine 
in the Vernon mill of Fibreboard Prod- 
ucts, Inc., is scheduled for the imme- 
diate future. The materials have been 
ordered, and work will proceed as soon 
as delivery is made. The improvements 
on the machine, a 7-cyl. Downingtown, 
are expected to increased production of 
the unit by about 35 per cent. New 
extra large cylinders will be installed, 
additional dryers, building the machine 
up another story. 

Between No. 1 and No. 2 machines, 
a new Langston rewinder has already 
been installed to improve production 
and to fill orders for rewound rolls of 
board. 

Recent plant visitors from other Fibre- 
board plants and offices included W. 
H. Thomas, assistant general sales man- 
ager, Leland Rosener of the engineering 
staff, Vince Hobbs, from the head of- 
fice, George Harter, manager of the 
Antioch mill, and Don Hay from the 
Montgomery Street plant. Another was 
Robert E. Bundy, manager of the Port 
Angeles mill, who came south for a 
change of weather and got the same old 
rain they have at home. He was enter- 
tained by Bruce Brown, Grant Farmer 
and Frank Wheelock. 

Mr. Brown and Mr. Wheelock are 
expected to journey east shortly to in- 
spect some of the eastern de-inking 
plants. Originally scheduled for last 
month, it was postponed because of in- 
fluenza in their respective families. 

For the fifth consecutive year, Ed Hall 
was recently elected president of the 
Fibreboard Club for 1937. Arthur God- 
frey is vice president, and six trustees 
for the year are Naomi Dyson, Albert 
Fowler, Robert Brown, George Kayes, 
Ray Eppley and Jim Bridgen. 

J. D. Tudor, formerly with the sales 
department in San Francisco, is now lo- 
cated in the Los Angeles office and has 
taken over some of the sales territory 
formerly served by Walter Johnston, 
who becomes assistant to sales manager 
Cort Majors. Joe Porter has come here 
from the Salt Lake office, taking over 
the work of Dick Graham, who died 
Jan. 12. Glen Waring has been named 
assistant to Richard Almour, personnel 
director. 

Recent improvements in office facili- 
ties include the installation of a tube 
delivery system between the office and 
the mill and converting plant, and re- 
modelling of the personnel office. 


WRAPPING BLIND 
SLATS IN KRAFT PAPER 

Venetian blind slats from the new fac- 
tory of International Cedar Division, 
Evans Products Company, Marshfield, 
Oregon, are being shipped in heavy kraft 
paper, a new departure in care, so that 
the products reaches the customer in per- 
fect condition. This plant, which is run- 
ning three shifts, expects to have a large 
volume of business in 1937 and may use 
a good deal of kraft paper if the trade 
takes to this method of pacakaging. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


OREGON PULP 
REPORTS BETTER EARNINGS 


At the annual stockholder’s meeting 
of the Oregon Pulp & Paper Company, 
held in Salem, Oregon, on January 28th, 
President F. W. Leadbetter reported that 
the company had experienced a good 
year with an increase in earnings, was 
now in a stronger financial position, and 
had orders on hand to keep the mill 
busy at capacity until May. 

He assured the preferred stockholders 
that interest or dividends on the income 
bonds now being offered in exchange 
for preferred stock and accumulated in- 
terest in arrears, would be paid in June. 

Directors were reelected with the ex- 
ception of F. W. DuBois of Vancouver, 
Washington, who resigned because of the 
pressure of other interests. Harry W. 
Hawkins was elected to take the director- 
ship vacated by Mr. DuBois. 

Officers of the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company were reelected at a subsequent 
director’s meeting. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 
GAIN NEW COAST MEMBERS 


Eight Pacific Coast men recently be- 
came members of the American Pulp & 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association, 
thereby automatically becoming members 
of the Pacific Coast Division. 


The eight new members are: Joseph E. 
Ryberg, assistant manager of the St. 
Helens Pulp & Paper Company; Frank 
W. Monaghan, paper mill superintend- 
ent of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company; Thomas H. Grant, sulphite 
superintendent of the Columbia River 
Paper Mills; Anton Seibers, paper mill 
superintendent of the Longview Fibre 
Company; John J. Drotter, boss machine 
tender for the Inland Empire Paper 
Company; Elmer H. Cole, assistant super- 
intendent of the Inland Empire Paper 
Company; Earl W. Sharpless, boss ma- 
chine tender, Inland Empire Paper Com- 
pany; and John Stalick, beater engineer 
of the Inland Empire Paper Company. 


BROWN PAPER GOODS GETTING 
OAKLAND PLANT UNDER WAY 


Charles E. Digby, secretary of the 
Brown Paper Goods Co. of California, 
was in Oakland from Los Angeles in 
January to arrange for the opening of 
the firm’s new plant and warehouse in 
Oakland. He reported that Harry Burn- 
ham, who will be in charge at Oakland, 
was in Los Angeles at the plant there 
getting acquainted with the business. Mr. 
Burnham and Jas. Wyman, another new 
member of the staff, both were with the 

H. Port Co., paper merchants of 
Denver. Mr. Wyman will be in the Los 
Angeles office of the Brown company. 

Warehouse stocks from the Los An- 
geles plant are being carried in the Oak- 
land branch until the machinery arrives 
at the northern California city on the 
25th of this month to begin manufactur- 
ing. 

Brown Paper Goods Co. will sell ex- 
clusively through the Glass Sales Agency 
of Oakland. 


SCHLOSSER 
IN THE EAST 

Dr. Paul Schlosser of the research 
laboratory of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company left Shelton the middle of 
January on a trip to the Atlantic Coast 
to visit buyers of the company’s rayon 
pulp. 


GAYLORD PLANT 
AGAIN RUMORED 


Ending of the maritime strike revived 
reports that Robert Gaylord, Inc., of St. 
Louis, would build a fibreboard plant in 
the Eastbay territory of San Francisco 
this year. It was understood plans were 
held up by the strike. 

Charles Baum, San Francisco, Pacific 
Coast manager of Gaylord, attended the 
Northwest Canners Association conven- 
tion at Portland in January. 


CANADIAN PULP, PAPER OUTPUT 
BREAKS ALL RECORDS IN 1936 


The pulp and paper industry has im- 
proved substantially, but returns are 
“entirely inadequate,” R. A. McInnes, 
head of the Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Association, told delegates at the annual 
meeting in Montreal the end of Jan- 
uary. He was re-elected to the presi- 
dency. 

Production of pulp and paper in 
Canada during 1936 broke all records, 
Mr. McInnes said. The industry op- 
erated during the year at 92.5 per cent 
of available capacity and for the last 
three months at 91 per cent. “Ninety- 
three per cent is about all the indus- 
try can produce, even under the best 
conditions,” he observed. 

“While the industry is in substan- 
tially better shape as a result of increas- 
ed demand, it is still receiving an en- 
tirely inadequate return for its products,” 
he declared. 

The industry as a whole, he pointed 
out, has not been able to resume pay- 
ment of interest on invested capital. Its 
principal problem, he continued, is es- 
tablishment of a sound basis of opera- 
tion that will pay a return on its in- 
vested capital and at the same time pro- 
vite reasonably steady employment for 
its workers. 


ROBINSON STARTS 
PULP SALES AGENCY 


Clarence P. Robinson recently estab- 
lished headquarters in the Graybar Build- 
ing, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 
City, to deal in wood pulp and paper 
mill supplies. 

Mr. Robinson has been in the pulp 
and paper industry continously since he 


started in business. He recently resigned 
as sales manager and secretary of the 
Borregard Company, Inc. Prior to his 
connection with Borregard, Mr. Robin- 
son had ten years of manufacturing ex- 
perience with the Cherry River Paper 
Company at Richwood, West Virginia. 


ST. REGIS ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR 1937 


At a directors’ meeting January 27th 
the following officers were elected: 

F. L. Carlisle, chairman of the board; 
R. K. Ferguson, president; C. B. Martin, 
vice-president; C. R. McMillen, vice-pres- 
ident; R. B. Maltby, vice-president; E. 
R. Gay, vice-president; W. J. Dixon, 
secretary; W. H. Versfelt, treasurer: A. 
T. Robinson, comptroller; W. E. Lin- 
coln, assistant secretary and _ assistant 
treasurer; G. F. Terry, assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer. 

The following were appointed members 
of the executive committee: W. K. Dick, 
chairman; F. L: Carlisle, and R. K. 
Ferguson. 

A resolution was adopted for merging 
of the Harrisville Paper Corporation 
and the Oswego Board Corporation into 
the St. Regis Paper Company. 
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Soundview Starts 
Second Unit on Schedule 


Third Unit Proposed 


According to the schedule laid out last 
May, the second unit of the Soundview 
Pulp Company’s bleached sulphite pulp 
mill at Everett, Washington, went into 
production February Ist. Cooking in the 
three new digesters actually began the 
afternoon of January 30th and bleached 
pulp started going over the new drying 
machine the afternoon of February 4th. 
The drying machine was turned over and 
put in operating condition early in Jan- 
uary ahead of the completion of the di- 
gesters and bleach plant. 

By closely coordinating machinery de- 
liveries with construction the Soundview 
organization avoided delays and kept to 
the original strenuous schedule of con- 
struction. Foresight on the part of the 
company’s management provided for all- 
rail shipment of that portion of the new 
machinery which had to be purchased 
in the East thereby circumventing the 
costly delay which the maritime strike 
would have caused had the equipment 
been shipped by water. 

Right down the line every detail was 
planned in advance to such an nth de- 
gree that the final stages of the con- 
struction of the third unit closely re- 
sembled the synchronized assembly of 
materials in an automobile plant. 

The Soundview mill now has a rated 
capacity of 330 tons per day or 9,500 
tons per month of high quality bleached 
sulphite pulp. 


Contemplate Third Unit 


Construction was not quite completed 
in January when Chairman Harry H. 
Fair announced in San Francisco that a 
proposal would be put before stockhold- 
ers on February 16th to add the third 
unit, which was discussed last Spring 
when the second unit was decided upon. 
If the company’s stockholders vote 
favorably construction of the third unit 
will be rushed to completition probably 
about July of this year. 

Much of the necessary capacity for 
the third unit was included in the con- 
struction of the second. This will reduce 
construction and equipment required for 
the third unit to a minimum. 

If the third unit is constructed, the ca- 
pacity of the Soundview mill will ex- 
ceed 440 tons per day or 13,000 tons 
per month, which will make it the largest 
sulphite pulp mill on the North Ameri- 
can continent, and it is thought the 
largest in the world. 


Mr. Fair’s Statement 


In his announcement to stockholders, 
which was given to the press on January 
18th, chairman of the board, Harry H. 
Fair, of San Francisco, outlined the plan 
for financing the third unit, subject to 
approval of the stockholders on Febru- 
ary 16th. Stockholders of record Janu- 
ary 18th are privileged to vote. 

Mr. Fair stated, “The purpose of this 
special meeting is: (a) To consider and 
act upon the matter of increasing the 
company’s common capital stock from 
104,625 shares to 488,250 shares: (b) 
To consider and act upon the action of 
the board of directors in authorizing a 


further increase in the company’s pro- 
ductive facilities at its Everett, Washing- 
ton, plant, a portion of the above men- 
tioned increase of capital stock, amount- 
ing to 69,750 shares, to be sold for the 
purpose of financing same; (c) To 
amend the articles of incorporation so 
as to authorize the payment of stock 
dividends in preferred stock to the hold- 
ers of common stock, and to eliminate 
paragraph (g) of article III of the ar- 
ticles of incorporation to do away with 
the provision for reclassification of the 
previously issued capital stock of par 
value of $5, which provision is no longer 
necessary. 


“Subject to the proposal outlined in 
(a) above being carried through, the di- 
rectors propose to declare a stock divi- 
dend in the amount of three shares of 
common stock for each present common 
share held (to stockholders of record as 
of February 17th, 1937). 

“With respect to the proposal outlined 
in (b) above, the following information 
and opinion of the directors and man- 
agement is submitted as a means of en- 
lightening you in connection therewith 
and not as a prospectus of stock to be 
issued incidental thereto. 

“The profit of $568,253.33 for the 
year 1936, reported in the accompany- 
ing annual report, is a profit derived 
solely from the sale of the product by 
the company’s original manufacturing 
unit. It does not include any production 
from the new or second unit of 3,500 
tons monthly capacity now nearly com- 
pleted and expected to go into produc- 
tion on or about the first of the coming 
month. Earnings from this new plant 
may not be reflected until the month of 
March, for the reason that February 
production thereof may be used to build 
up Eastern warehouse stocks, depleted 
during the period of the longshoremen’s 
strike. However, the output of this new 
or second unit has been sold under 
quarterly adjustment contracts and, 
under present market prices and present 
manufacturing cost elements, the earn- 
ings from the enlarged production can 
be estimated conservatively at $110,000 
per month. 

“In their decision to project this new 
or second unit, your directors and man- 
agement were motivated by an abund- 
ance of evidence of a growing world 
shortage of bleached sulphite pulp. This 
world shortage has become, in the in- 
terval, an acute reality. There is much 
more convincing evidence now that a 
further increase of productive capacity 
at the Everett plant not only involves no 
problem of profitable marketing, but that 
the best interests of the industry require 
that additional productive facilities shall 
be provided. When the above mentioned 
new or second unit was designed, your 
directors and management, having in 
mind the possibility that a further or 
third unit might ultimately be construct- 
ed, incorporated in the plan of the sec- 
ond unit much of the building construc- 
tion and some of the equipment that 
would be necessary to double the output 
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of the second unit. As a result, it is now 
possible to build a third unit, doubling 
the capacity of the second unit, at an 
additional estimated cost of $1,330,000 
as against a cost for the second unit, 
just being completed, of approximately 
$2,100,000. 

“Your directors now propose that this 
additional or third unit be constructed. 
It is the opinion of your board and man- 
agement that this unit can be completed 
in approximately four months construc- 
tion time. If this proposal meets with 
your approval therefore, this new unit, 
barring unforseen or uncontrollable con- 
tingencies, can be in operation in July 
of this year. 

“To finance this construction it is pro- 
posed to offer common stockholders the 
right of subscription to 69,750 shares 
of new common stock, in the ratio of 
one new common share to each six com- 
mon shares held, after the payment of 
the proposed common stock dividend, at 
a price of $22.50 per share. This stock, 
if subscribed in full would yield the 
company $1,569,375. A group of major 
stockholders, including some of your di- 
rectors, have indicated their willingness 
to purchase at $22.50 per share, any 
unsubscribed stock up to an amount of 
20,000 shares which should insure the 
success of this stock offering. 

“The proceeds of the sale of this stock 
in excess of the amount necessary for the 
proposed plant construction, would be 
used to carry out in part the tentative 
plan which the company’s directors and 
management have laid to retire during 
the year 1937 the $1,000,000 of notes 
issued to finance in part the construc- 
tion of the second unit. It is thought by 
your board and management to be the 
course of wisdom to get these notes with 
their fixed interest obligation out of the 
way. Certain of the present noteholders, 
anticipating the possibility of a retire- 
ment of the notes, have indicated a 
willingness to accept preferred stock ot 
the company in exchange for their notes. 
It is an incidental part of the present 
plan of finance of the board and man- 
agement that such an offer of exchange 
be made to the holders of these notes. 
The expected earnings of the year 1937 
over and above the necessities of cash 
dividends (which it is hoped can be main- 
tained at the rate established in the 
final quarter of 1936, i.e. $1.00 per share, 
quarterly, on present stock, or 25 cents 
per share quarterly on the proposed new 
stock), together with the excess proceeds 
of the proposed new stock over and above 
the cost of the. proposed new plant, 
should be ample to accomplish the re- 
tirement of such notes as are not ex- 
changed for preferred stock. Such of the 
notes as are retired for cash will be re- 
tired in part July 1, 1937, and the bal- 
ance January 1, 1938. 

*. . It is believed by your board and 
management that the possibility of re- 
ward abundantly warrants undertaking 
this proposed new plant. This further 
increase in productive facilities will fur- 
ther reduce the cost of present produc- 
tion and by so doing improve your com- 
pany’s competitive position.” 

1936 Production 

During 1936 the Soundview Pulp 
Company produced 70,732 tons of 
bleached sulphite pulp. 

On December 31, 1936, current as- 
sets were $1,514,235.19 while current li- 
abilities were $1,066,206.46. The latter 

Continued on page 27 
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The New Weyerhaeuser 
Research Laboratory at Longview 


A Service Organization 
For the Pulp and Lumber Divisions 


The term ‘Research Laboratory” 
usually conveys a general meaning, but 
to the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
the term has a specific definition. It is 
a service organization to the Pulp and 
Lumber Divisions of the company. 

In the words of R. S. Hatch, research 
director, ““This laboratory houses the re- 
search department, which, according to 
our plan of organization, is a service or- 
ganization whose purpose is to solve new 
problems which arise in connection with 
our operations. Such problems include 
improvements in our pro¢esses, which 
may be a distinct departure from pres- 
ent methods, investigations of new pro- 
cesses and methods, and the utilization 
of waste from our operations. 


“This laboratory,” Mr.’ Hatch ex- 
plained, “will carry on investigations 
which are beyond the scope of the tech- 
nical control department. It will be de- 
voted to applied research. The labora- 
tory is not set up for fundamental re- 
search unless it has a direct bearing on 
some specific problem of our operations. 
We believe there are institutions organ- 
ized to efficiently perform fundamental 
research, and hence that is not our func- 
tion.” 

The new research laboratory of the 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, of 
which Mr. Hatch speaks, was completed 
at Longview, Washington, shortly be- 
fore Christmas. In exterior design it fol- 
lows the style of architecture of the Pulp 
Division office building, which is direct- 
ly across the road from the research 
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laboratory, and the new office building 
of the Lumber Division at Longview. 
Of frame construction, the research 
laboratory building is built of and fin- 
ished with a variety of West Coast woods 
produced by the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company, each employed to its best ad- 
vantage. 

The halls are panelled in Noble fir, 
finished with clear lacquer and wax. The 
director’s office and the library are pan- 
elled in Western red cedar, likewise fin- 
ished with clear lacquer and wax. The 
natural color and beaucy of these two 
Pacific Coast woods is fully brought 
forth by the skill used in finishing. 

Ceilings in the halls, director’s office 
and in the library are finished with Nu- 
Wood, a wood fiber sound-deadening 
board produced by the Wood Conver- 
sion Company of Cloquet, Minnesota, an 
affliated Weyerhaeuser company. An- 
other well-known product of the Wood 
Conversion Company, Balsam Wool, is 
employed to insulate the entire labora- 
tory building. 

The walls of the laboratory rooms are 
finished in beaded red cedar ceiling stock 
finished in a dull aluminum. Laboratory 
ceilings are of Douglas fir plywood, also 
finished in dull aluminum to provide 
good light reflectance without glare. 

Lighting in the laboratories of the 
General Electric Holophane type, com- 
pletely recessed in the ceilings. It pro- 
vides even illumination without shadows. 
In the building are two large laboratory 
rooms, one a pilot plant laboratory and 
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the road from the front entrance to the Pulp Division office building. 


Company in Longview, Washington. 


the other a regular chemical laboratory. 
The pilot plant laboratory is designed | 
to permit the carrying on of process 
work on a larger scale than in the chem- 
ical laboratory. 

In the pilot plant room the ceiling 
slants to the ridgepole, which is a heavy 
solid beam set slightly below the roof so 
as to permit cables to be passed over. 
By this arrangement block and tackle 
may be used to move heavy equipment 
employed in the pilot plant laboratory. 

The floor is specially designed and is 
extra heavy. Equipment may be bolted 
down and then readily shifted for other 
experimental work. 

This room contained, at the time 
photograph No. 1 was taken, early in 
January, a special mixer, centrifuge and 
autoclave. Another part of this room is 
devoted to machine tools, which are | 
used for building machines and instru- 
ments for special purposes. The machine 
tools appear in picture No. 2. 

Photograph No. 3 shows the connect- 
ing doors between the pilot plant labora- 
tory and the main chemical laboratory, 
giving a good idea of the relationship 
of the two rooms. 

Picture No. 4 is a view of the chemical 
laboratory showing the pilot plant labo- 
ratory, giving a good idea of the relation- 
ship of the two rooms. 

Picture No. 4 is a view of the chemical 
laboratory showing the pilot plant labo- 
ratory through the doors. 

In No. 5 is shown another view of the 
chemical laboratory, which is completely 


It is located across 
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At the upper left is a view of the library in the new research laboratory of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
Longview, Washington. At the upp 
right is shown the small private 
oratory which is to be used for p 
forming special work. 


The experimental digester at the le/ 
is located in the mill digester buill 
ing to simplify the handling of stear 
acid and chips. It is of stainless sted 
with a capacity of 40 cubic feet, a 
will produce from 140 to 150 pouné 
of pulp per cook. 


The digester is fully equipped with : 
accumulator and a circulator for bol 
direct and indirect cooking. It ma 
be employed in producing cooks 
all types of chemical wood pulp. 
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equipped for any type of chemical « 
analytical work. Note the Holophaw 
lighting fixtures recessed in the plywool 
ceiling to produce a non-glaring, uni 
form, shadowless light. 

The vapor exhaust hood for exper 
mental work producing poisonous fume 
appears in No. 6 


At the right of picture No. 7 is 
doorway into the stockroom where chem 
cal and other supplies are kept. 
oven and muffle furnace are shown i 
the foreground. 


Picture No. 8 shows a smaller roosl 
which is both office and physical inst 
ment room. At the left is the Razek 
Mulder Color Analyzer used for com 
paring the color of pulp samples. 


The research department’s _ stainles 
steel experimental digester remains if 
the mill digester building. This locatiol 
simplifies the handling of chips, steat 
and acid. In the former quarters of th 
research department, which were in? 
building adjoining the digester building 
are the flat screens and necessary stoc 
chests together with other equipment fo! 
preparing samples for complete physic 
and chemical tests of the pulps product 
in the experimental digester. 

According to Mr. Hatch, the preset! 
program, which was begun the first d 
the year, involves’ experimental cooking 
including the study of variations in thi 
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R. S. HATCH 


Research Director 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. 


cooking of regularly used pulpwoods. 
Investigative work is being carried on 
with cooking methods not used commer- 
cially at present with a view toward ap- 
plying them to species of Pacific Coast 
woods which are not today classed as 
pulping woods. 

The research laboratory staff is also 
investigating the general problem of 
chemical utilization of wood waste, of 
timber preservation and the development 
of new instruments to improve the con- 
trol of the processes of pulp production. 


WEATHER SLOWS 
B. C. WOODS OPERATIONS 


Woods operations for British Columbia 
pulp and news print mills have been 
slowed up by the most severe winter in 
two decades. 

The mills had a large supply of pulp- 
wood on hand at the beginning of the 
winter season, and their operations are 
not likely therefore to be affected by a 
shortage now; but production in the 
woods has been drastically curtailed by 
heavy snow—in some places more than 
six feet deep—and a scarcity of pulp- 
wood may develop before spring unless 
there is an early improvement in con- 
ditions. 

B. C. Pulp & Paper Company is go- 
ing ahead with its new installations at 
Woodfibre and Port Alice to speed up 
its production of bleached sulphite, but 
this work, too, has been handicapped by 
the snow. 


COAST TAPPI 
ADDS NEW MEMBERS 


Eight members of the Longview Fibre 
Company’s organization recently became 
affiliated members of the Pacific Section 
of TAPPI as a result of the efforts of 
Carl Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre’s techni- 
cal superintendent and chairman of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. 

The eight men are: R. E. Strommer, 
W. L. Gooding, Rex L. West, Rex H. 
Russell, Paul J. Thiess, Harold C. Wall, 
George K. Wharton and John S. Hart. 

Sidney A. Lake of the Dominion Con- 
struction Company, Vancouver, B. C., 
also became an affiliate member of the 
Pacific Section recently. 
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Instructive Discussions Feature 
TAPPI Dinner Meetings 


The Winter dinner meeting program 
of the Pacific Section of TAPPI opened 
with a dinner in Portland, Oregon, Tues- 
day evening, January 19th. Some seventy 
men attended and participated in a dis- 
cussion of “Pulp Washing” after listen- 
ing to four papers on the subject. 

Second meeting of the schedule was 
the Vancouver, B.C., dinner, which was 
held Thursday evening, February 4th. 

Carl Fahlstrom, chairman of the Pa- 
cific Section first introduced C. W. 
Morden, past chairman, who had charge 
of arrangements for the Portland dinner. 
R. B. Jeffreys was called upon by Mr. 
Fahlstrom and spoke briefly of his visit 
to the mills on the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Jeffreys is assistant superintendent of de- 
velopment for the Australian Paper 
Manufacturers of Melbourne, Australia. 

W. R. Barber, who was chairman of 
the Pacific Section the past year, was 
introduced by Mr. Fahlstrom. Earl G. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer of the Pa- 
cific Section, announced that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Pacific Section 
had decided to include a yearly subscrip- 
tion to PACIFIC PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY with each affiliate membership 
in the Pacific Section of TAPPI. He 
urged the younger men in the mills to 
take advantage of the benefits of af- 
filiate membership in TAPPI until they 
felt able to become regular members, and 
thereby obtain the maximum benefits of 
the organization. 


The first paper on the subject of 
“Pulp Washing” was presented by Rex 
Russell, chemical engineer with the Long- 
view Fibre Company of Longview, Wash- 
ington. Mr. Russell described the Hill 
Vacuum Pulp Washer recently installed 
in the Longview Fibre mill in connection 
with the company’s new bleach plant. 


A second paper was presented by Mr. 
Russell on the subject of “Diffuser Wash- 
ing.” It appears in full in this issue. 

N. W. Coster, technical director of 
the Soundview Pulp Company at Everett, 
Washington, discussed the washing of 
sulphite pulp with vacuum type washer, 
offering data on his company’s exper- 
ience with this type of washer. Mr. 
Coster’s paper is published in this num- 
ber of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER IN- 
DUSTRY. 

The fourth paper on washing was of- 
fered by George S. Backus, Pacific North- 
west representative of the Oliver United 
Filters, Incorporated. Mr. Backus, whose 


experience in the filter field covers al- 
most the entire period of development of 
the principle of vacuum washing, out- 
lined the development of this type of 
washing equipment. His paper is also 
published in this issue. 

Following the papers a lively discus- 
sion lasting nearly two hours was led by 
George H. McGregor, vice-chairman of 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI, and in 
charge of arranging the subjects for 
TAPPI meetings. The men who present- 
ed papers were cross-questioned by the 
large group in attendance. 


The primary purpose of the dinner 
meetings was again achieved through the 
attendance of a large number of the 
younger mill men from the plants in the 
vicinity of Portland. The dinner meetings 
provide an opportunity for the young 
men to hear various subjects discussed 
by.-men of experience, and, too, they 
alsé “provide a frequent means of ex- 
changing ideas for the men who have 
been in the industry a longer time. 


Of those who attended the Portland 
dinner meeting, the following registered: 

Carl E. Braun, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.; 
A. A. Browne, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 
Robert A. Bremner, Electric Steel Foundry es: 


G. H. Beisse, Weyehaeuser Timber Co.; Geo. 
S. Backus, Oliver United Frliers Inc. 


R. S. Carey, National Aniline & Chem. eo 
William W. iarke, Longview ae Co.; N. 
Coster, Soundview Pul J. Vv B. Cox, Hee. 
cules Powder Co.; RE. Denae, St. Helens Pulp 
& Paper Co.; H. Pee Longview Fibre Co.; 
Carl Fahlstrom, Longview Fibre Co. 

Lyle < Fear, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
oy F. W. Flynn, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 

ol Glaze, Jr., General Electric Co.; Harry 
Ww. Glenn, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; T. H. 
Grant, Columbia River Paper Milis: Andrew D. 
Hawley, Crown Willamette Paper Co 


George Horton, Longview Fibre Co.; 


Wm. H. 
Haverman, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co;; ; M. 
Huddleston, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.; James 


Hull, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 


Hyde, Crown Willamette Paper Co. 

W. E. Jacoby, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 
Lester M. Johnson, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; 
WwW Kaye, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; B 
L. Kerns, Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.; 

N. Kelly, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; Dr. E. C. 
Lathrop, Crown Willamette Paper Co 
» a H. McGregor, Weyerhaeuser Timber oe 
G. Misple own Willamette Paper Ss 

H. Moran, Wepsthoomer \ ageg ‘ we 
Morden, Morden Machines Co.; Q; L. Nocuss: 
Oliver United Filters Inc.; Clark B. Norton, 
Zellerbach Paper Co. 

F. A: Olmsted, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 
Frederic M. Pape, Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co.; 
M. W. Phelps, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 
M. M. Peterson, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.; H. 
H: Richmond, Electric Steel Foundry. ‘ 

Rex H. Russell, Longview Fibre Co.; Harlan 
Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry; Chas. M. 
Server, Appleton Woolen Mills; Anton Siebers, 


James B. 


THE OLYMPIA DINNER PROGRAM 


The next TAPPI Dinner Meeting will be held at 6:30 
p.m., Tuesday, March 2nd, at the Hotel Olympian, Olympia, 


Washington. 


“Nickel Alloy Steels and Cast Irons in the Palp and 
Paper Industry” will be the subject of the speaker, A. G. 
Zima of the Research Department of the International 
Nickel Company. His talk will be followed by discussion. 

Reservations should be made with Earl G. Thompson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Pacific Section, at 1201 Textile 
Tower, Seattle, who is in charge of the dinner. 

Those desiring to remain over night in Olympia should 
make hotel reservations early as the Washington State legis- 
lature will. still be in session and hotel accommodations 


will be scarce. 
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Longview Fibre Co.; Robert 
bach Paper Co.; Lloyd E. 
haeuser Fimber Co. 

R. E. Strummer, Longview Fibre Co.; Franz 
Sturm, Oregon Pulp & ~— Co.; P. Sulli- 
van, Ingersoll Rand Co.; Virgil M. Sutherling, 
Longview Fibre Co.; V. L. Tipka, Crown Wil- 
lamette Paper Co.; Cecil L. Triplett, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co. 

Harold C. Wall, Longview Fibre Co.; Fred 
J. Weleber, Hawley Pulp & Paper Co.; R. S. 
Wertheimer, Longview Fibre Co.; J. A. Wilcox, 
Longview Fibre Co.; George Wolfe, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co.; Edward P. Wood, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. 

W. R. Barber, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 
George Charters, Crown Willamette Paper Co.; 
John E. Hassler, Coast Mfg. & Sales Co.; R. B. 
Jeffreys, ew Paper ine cela Lrd., 
Melbourne; Earl G Shenson, Great Western 
Electro-chemical Ca. 


D. Steiner, Zeller- 
Stevenson, Weyer- 


The Vancouver Dinner Meeting 

On Thursday evening, February 4th, 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI held its 
first dinner meeting in Vancouver, B.C., 
for the benefit of the men in British Co- 
lumbia plants and for those on the 
American side whose plants are not too 
far from the border. 

Andreas Christensen of the British Co- 
lumbia Pulp & Paper Company was in 
charge cf arrangements for the dinner 
which was held at the Terminal City 
Club in Vancouver. Mr. Christensen is 
a member of the Executive Committee ot 
the Pacific Section of TAPPI 

Mr. Christensen, as toastmaster, in- 
troduced Lawrence Killam, president of 
the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company and former chairman of the 
Pacific Section of TAPPI. Mr. Killam, 
in a short address, extended the wel- 
come of Vancouver to all who were at 
the meeting, particularly to those who 
had come a considerable distance. 


Ray Onkels, superintendent of the 
Westminster Paper Company of New 
Westminster, B.C., and chairman of the 
Pacific Coast Division of the American 
Pulp & Paper Mill Superintendents As- 
sociation, was next introduced by Mr. 
Christensen. 

Clark Marion, who with Mrs. Marion 
is visiting the Pacific Coast on a pleasure 
trip, was introduced by Mr. Christensen. 
Mr. Marion is vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing for the Champion 
Paper & Fibre Company with head- 
quarters at Hamilton, Ohio. He spoke 
briefly pointing out his hard luck in 
running into such wintry weather as he 
found on the Coast. 


George H. McGregor, technical di- 
rector of the Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company, Longview, and vice- 
chairman of the Pacific Section of 
TAPPI, extended greetings from Carl 
Fahlstrom, TAPPI chairman, who was 
unable to attend. He also thanked Mr. 
Killam in the name of TAPPI, for his 
welcome to Vancouver. He said the of- 
ficers of TAPPI appreciated the interest 
which brought out such a large group of 
men. 


Mr. Christensen introduced Earl G. 
Thompson, secretary-treasurer of TAPPI 
and Robert H. R. Young, assistant man- 
ager of Pacific Mills, Limited, Ocean 
Falls, B.C. W.N. Kelly, Sr., was called 
upon by Mr. Christensen. Mr. Kelly, 
whose home is in Vancouver, said he 
was representing his son who was unable 
to be present, and that he thought TAPPI 
was a fine organization and he wished he 
were eligible to become a member. W. N. 
Kelly, Jr., is manager of the Longview 
mill, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company. 

The first paper was presented by Pro- 
fessor F. Malcolm Knapp, acting head, 
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Department of Forestry, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, B.C. Mr. 
Knapp’s paper is titled, “Can British 
Columbia Meet Future Pulpwood Re- 
quirements?” It appears in full in this 
number of PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

The second paper was given by I. H. 
Andrews, control superintendent, Pow- 
ell River Company, Powell River, B.C., 
on the subject, “Tests for Strike Thorugh 
Resistance and Ink Absorption of News 
Print.” It will be published in the March 
number of this journal. 


During a_ short discussion of the 
papers, A. E. Baker, purchasing agent 
for the British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company, spoke on the need for better 
understanding and closer cooperation be- 
tween the technical and operating men 
in all mill organizations. 


George H. McGregor asked those 
present to give Andreas Christensen a 
vote of thanks for his success in ar- 
ranging the best attended TAPPI din- 
ner yet held on the Pacific Coast and 
the first in Vancouver, B.C. Amid much 
applause the vote was unanimous. 


One hundred and nineteen attended 
the Vancouver dinner. The largest pre- 
vious attendance was at the Olympia 
dinner in April, 1936, when one hun- 
dred and seven attended. One Portland 
meeting topped the one hundred mark. 


The next TAPPI dinner meeting will 
be held at the Hotel Olympian in 
Olympia, Washington, on Tuesday even- 
ing, March 2nd, at 6:30. A. G. Zima 
of the research staff of the International 
Nickel Company will talk on “Nickel 
Alloy Steels and Cast Irons in the Pulp 
and Paper Industry.” 


All who are interested are invited to 
attend. 


Following is a list of those who regist- 
ered at the Vancouver dinner meeting: 


Jerry Alcorn, Pulp Division, Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett; Geo. W an, Canadian 
Sumner Iron Works, Vancouver; I. H. An- 
drews, Powell River Co., Ltd., Powell River; 
W. A. Anderson, Gordon & Belyea, Vancouver; 
John Ashby, estminster Paper Co., New 
Westminster; Harold Atkinson, Quatsino Navi- 
gation Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 

A. E. Baker, B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., Van- 
couver; W. A. Bain, B. C. Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Woodfibre; B. A. Bannan, Western Gear 

orks, Seattle; P. D. Bannerman, McLennan, 
McFeeley & Prior, Ltd., Vancouver; E. R. Bren- 
nan, British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., 
Woodfibre; C. W. Brockley, C. W. Brockley 
& Co., Vancouver. 


Wm. E. Carr, Norwich Agencies, Ltd., Van- 
couver; Andreas Christensen, British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Vancouver; T. C. 
Clarke, Manager Northern Electric Co., Van- 
couver; osby, Mgr. Canadian West- 
inghouse Co., Ltd., Vancouver; B. G. Cross, 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
H. A. Doerr, Dominion Rubber Co., Van- 
couver. 

R. E. Drane, St. Helens Pulp & Paper Co., 
St. Helens, Oregon; rexel, Vancouver; 
Bernard Dunell, North Lonsdale; A. R. prs 
mid, Pacific Mills, Ltd., Vancouver; F. 
Forsyth, Dominion Rubber Co., Vancouver; R 
F. ~ Si i Allis-Chalmers, Van- 





couver. 

Fred H. Fullerton, Vancouver; Stanley C. 
Gale, General Equipment, Ltd., Vancouver; E. 
H. Gennis, Pacific Meat Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
William R. Gibson, Shibley Co., Seattle; H. P. 
Godard, University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver; W. S. Greenhill, White Pine Co., Van 
couver. 

W. C. Grieve, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver; Don H. Guild, Huntington 
Rubber Mills, Seattle; D. Hamilton, Pulp Divi- 
sion Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett; R. C. 
Hardie, Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; F. H. Hedley, Canadian Westing- 
house Co., Ltd., Vancouver; J. B. Holdcroft, 
Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Ltd., Vancouver. 

Albert Hooker, Hooker Electrochemical Co., 
Tacoma; H. 
couver; K. L. Howe, Westinghonse Elec. & Mfg. 


Horne, Steam Engineer, Van- 


Co., Seattle; 
Pulp & Paper 


G. D. Humphrey, British aaa 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver; . 
Hutchinson, B. ‘ Plumbing Supplies Ce. 
ancouver; A. G. _ Ingram, em me Steam 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co., Seattle. 


E. J. Jardine, The W. H. Malkin Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; Walter Johnson, Crane, Ltd., Van- 
couver; Leo C. Kelley, British Columbia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ltd., Woodfibre; W. N. Kelly, 
Sr., Vancouver; Robert L. Kennedy, A. R. Wil- 
liams Machinery Co. of Vancouver, Ltd., Van- 
couver; B. L. Kerns, Westinghouse Elec. & 
Mfg. Co., Seattle; A. W. Ker, Gordon & Bel- 
yea, Vancouver; John Ross Kerr, McLennan 
McFeeley & Prior, Ltd., Vancouver; Arthur S. 
Killam, Fleck Bros. Ltd., Vancouver; Lawrence 
Killam, British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ltd., Vancouver; F. Malcolm Knapp, Dept. of 
Forestry—University of British Columbia, Van- 
couver. 

Harold Knight, University of British Colum- 
bia Student, Vancouver; Gunnar Knudsen, Ca- 
nadian Transport Co., Metropolitan Bldg., Van- 
couver; S. Lake, Vancouver; Lloyd Lang, 
a Construction Corp., New York City; 

N. Louden, Gordon & Belyea, Ltd., Van- 
couver; A. H. Lundberg, Seattle, Wash. 

J. M. MacAdam, Marshall Wells B. C. Ltd., 
Vancouver; C. C. Macdonell, British Columbia 
Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Woodfibre; F. W. 
MacNeill, Canadian General Electric Co., Van- 
couver; McGregor, Pulp Division Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., Longview; Bob McPhail, 
W. McPhail & Sons, Vancouver. 

Clarke Marion, Champion Paper & Fibre Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio; J. W. Martin, Schorn Paint & 

fg. Co., Seattle; G. F. Mitchell, Hesse-Ersted 
Iron Works, Portland; Harold S. Muckelt, B. 
C. Equipment Co., Ltd., Vancouver; J. Mur- 
doch, Canadian Pacific Railway, Vancouver; 
Gerald Myers, Pacific Coast Pipe Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver. 

R. C. Onkels, Westminster Paper Co., New 
Westminster; W. J. Otis, Conveying Ma- 
chinery Co., Vancouver; W. R. Payne, British 
Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Vancouver; 
R. S. Parry, Chess Bros. Ltd., Vancouver; Ar- 
thur Pearson, Structural Engineer, Vancouver; 
J. W. Peckham, The Bristol Co., Seattle. 

Rowland Pike, Simonds Canada Saw Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver; Albert S. Quinn, Stebbins Engr. & 
Mfg. Co., Seattle; C. Radcliffe, Westminster 


Paper ew Westminster; Rayner, 


Industrial Timber Mills a Hammond Cedar 
. Richter, Stebbins 


A. R. 
Lrd., 


Co., Ltd., Vancouver; Carl 
Engr. & Mfg. Co., ty WN. Yi: 
Ripley, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Vancouver. 

Robertson, Dominion Bridge Co., Van- 
couver; G. H. Rudkin, British Columbia Pulp 
& Paper Co., Ltd., Woodfibre; Frank Sawford, 
Structural & Mechanical Engineer, Vancouver; 
Harlan Scott, Pacific Pulp & Paper Industry, 
Seattle; Jim Scott-Fairley, Vancouver; A. Mar- 
tin Shanahan, Shanahans Ltd., Vancouver. 

Fred C. Shaneman, Pennsylcania Salt Mfg. 

o., Tacoma; Brian Shera, Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Tacoma; Chas. L. Shaw, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Vancouver; Kenneth Shib- 
ley, Shibley Co., Seattle; Geo. B. Simpson, 
Waterous Limited, Vancouver; Geo. T. Smith, 
Norfolk Paper Co., Vancouver. 

J. F. Smith, Great Western Electrochemical 
Co., San Francisco; Larry K. Smith, Pacific Pulp 
& Paper Industry, Seattle; F Sparks, Mar- 
shall-Wells B. C. Ltd., Vancouver; W. L. Ste- 
vens, Consulting Elec. Engineer, Vancouver; 
J. G. Storey, W. H. Maikin Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver; Philip E. Sullivan, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Seattle. 

R. C. Sweatt, General Equipment, Led., , Van- 
couver; J. A. Tames, West 
Vancouver; Earl G. Thompson, Great Weston 
Electro-Chemical Co., Seattle; H. B. Thompson, 
Vancouver; Bill Tweedie, Vancouver; G. W. 
Vennels, Railway & Power Eng. Corp., Van- 
couver. 

G. M. Warren, Consolidated Mining & Smelt- 
ing, Vancouver; Cliff T. Welsh, Spear & Jack- 
son, Vancouver; W. Hunt Wells, Wells Air 
Transport, Ltd., Vancouver; F. B. Wetherill, 
Vancouver; N. A. White, McLennan, McFeely 
& Prior, Ltd., Vancouver; Evan Whitehead, 
British Columbia Pulp & Paper Co., Ltd., Van- 


couver. 


Frank D. Wilson, Simonds Canadian Saw Co., 
td., Vancouver; ing, C. Equipment 
Co., Vancouver; L. T. Woods, Letson & Burpee, 
Vancouver; George Wright, The News Herald, 
Vancouver; Robert H. R. Young, Pacific Mills 
Lred., Ocean Falls; A. C. R. Yuill, Vancouver. 


The Port Angeles Meeting 

A TAPPI Dinner Meeting will be held 
in Port Angeles, Washington, on April 
6th, the time and place to be announced 
later by George H. McGregor, vice-chair- 
man of TAPPI in charge of programs. 

The meeting will be devoted to papers 
and discussion of wood preparation. 
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Rayon.... 


U. S. RAYON 
PRODUCTION AT NEW HIGH 


Rayon yarn production in the United 
States reached a new high total in 1936 
with an increase of 8 per cent over the 
1935 production. Production in 1936 
amounted to 277,626,000 pounds com- 
pared with 257,557,000 pounds in 1935. 
Production of viscose and cupram- 
monium yarn in 1936 totalled 214,926,- 
000 pounds, up 6 per cent from the 1935 
figure of 202,010,000 pounds. Acetate 
yarn production was 62,700,000 pounds, 
an increase of 13 per cent over the 1935 
total of 55,547,000 pounds. 

According to the Rayon Organon, 
from which the above data was obtained, 
the lack of installed capacity in the Unit- 
ed States in 1936 held back production to 
these small increases, especially in the 
viscose and cuprammonium divisions. 

Viscose and cuprammonium yarn ac: 
counted for 77.4 per cent of the 1936 
total yarn production, the acetate divi- 
sion producing 22.6 per cent. At the 
end of 1936 there were twelve yarn and 
staple fiber producers by the viscose pro- 
cess (nineteen plants), five producers of 
acetate yarn and staple fiber (five 
plants), and two producers of cupram- 
monium yarn (two plants). Eliminating 
duplications, this makes a total of six- 
teen producers with twenty-six plants. 

Domestic consumption of rayon yarn 
in 1936, representing total shipments 
plus imports and less exports, amounted 
to 297,594,000 pounds, an increase of 
18 per cent over the 1935 consumption 
of 252,676,000 pounds. If rayon staple 
fiber data were added to this yarn data, 
the total rayon consumption figures 
would be 323,000,000 pounds in 1936 
and 259,300,000 pounds on 1935, or an 
increase of 25 per cent for the year. 

The 1936 year-end stocks, says the 
Rayon Organon, decreased 21,533,000 
pounds below the similar 1936 figure to 
give one of the lowest stock figures ever 
recorded. This stock figure is but a 
three days’ supply in the viscose and 
cuprammonium division, and there is 
every reason to believe that the acetate 
stock was correspondingly very low. 


Review of 1936 


The past year has been described in 
the rayon industry as a consolidating and 
position building year. The culminating 
effects of fiber and fabric development 
in the industry, plus the rising prices of 
competing fibers, resulted in an unpre- 
cedented demand for rayon in all its 
forms, says the Rayon Organon. 

lans for plant expansion were made 
in 1936 but the bulk of the actual new 
yarn supply will not be ready until early 
in 1938. 


1937 Prospects for Rayon 


The most prominent feature of the 
tayon industry’s outlook for 1937 ap- 
Pears to be a continuing shortage of 
yarn. A very small amount of the new 
yarn producing capacity can be placed in 
Production before the end of 1937. The 
outlook is said to be for very short yarn 
stocks, a strong price structure, and a 
capacity production throughout the 
year. According to the Rayon Organon, 
the rayon industry, in common with 
other industries, may experience labor 
troubles during the year, which, together 


with rising raw material costs, might 
cause an increase in rayon yarn prices. 
Rayon staple fiber production and 
consumption should easily reach new 
high levels during 1937. With the pres- 
ent high wool prices, rayon staple fiber 


should cut further into wool consumption’ 


during the year, especially in its use 
aspects. Some real tariff relief for rayon 
staple fiber may be hoped for during 
1937 so as to protect the domestic in- 
dustry from Japanese competition espe- 
cially. 

Thus, continues the Rayon Organon, 
1937 should provide a period for devel- 
oping new uses and outlets for rayon in 
1938 when the new capacity now under 
construction really will begin to come 
into production. This business building 
and development job for 1937 is prob- 
ably the most important task of the year. 
But past achievements of the industry 
along this line leave little cause for doubt 
that the task not only will be accom- 
plished, but that it will be well done. 


WORLD RAYON 
PRODUCTION iN 1936 


The Rayon Organon estimates world 
rayon production in 1936 as follows: 


Millions of Pounds 
(est.) 
1936 1935 1934 1930 
Rayon Yarn 

Production __. 
Rayon Staple 


Fiber Prod 


1,050 937 770 451 


275 


134 54 5 


Total Rayon 


Production 1,325 1,071 824 458 


Included in the above estimates, says 
the Rayon Organon, are noteworthy in- 
creases in German, Japanese, British and 
Italian staple fiber production and Japa- 
nese yarn production. 

Japanese yarn and staple fiber produc- 
tion in 1936 of 275 million and 50 mil- 
lion pounds respectively, make that coun- 
try the world’s largest rayon producer, a 
position formerly held by the United 
States for nearly two decades. 


STAPLE FIBER 
EXPANDS 300 PER CENT 


According to the Textile Organon the 
consumption of staple fiber in the United 
States totalled 25,000,000 pounds in 1936 
as compared with a consumption of 6,- 
000,000 pounds in 1935, a 300 per cent 
gain. 

Staple fiber, largely made of viscose 
rayon, is at the present time utilized pri- 
marily in the form of mixtures with fila- 
ment rayon, wool and cotton. The com- 
bination of staple fiber with the other 
fibers has enabled textile designers to 
produce new types of fabrics, which hav 
become widely popular. ‘ 


SEEK NEW NAME 
FOR STAPLE FIBER 


The rapid rise in the consumption of 
rayon staple fiber has given impetus to 
a movement within the industry to select 
a better name for short cut rayon yarn. 
It is generally conceded that the name 
“Staple fiber” is confusing to the public 
as well as to the textile industry. Then, 
too, the rayon industry recalls the dam- 
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age done by the use of the term “arti- 
ficial silk,” and is endeavoring to avoid 
a repetition in the case of staple fiber. 

After the name “rayon” was adopted 
the fiber began to come into its own, 
getting away from the idea that it was 
a substitute for silk. 

Textile World is running a contest to 
select a new name for staple fiber, which 
will be offered to the industry. Seventy- 
three names have been suggested by 
various persons and the readers of Tex- 
tile World are being asked to vote for 
their favorite. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON PLANS 
LARGE EXPANSION PROGRAM 


The Industrial Rayon Corporation of 
Cleveland, Ohio, is planning a program 
of expansion which will cost approxi- 
mately $14,000,000. 

Included in the contemplated expendi- 
tures is a plan for the construction of 
additional facilities and the installation 
of additional equipment at the company’s 
Cleveland plant for the manufacture of 
viscose staple fiber by the mechanized 
continuous process. The annual pro- 
ductive capacity would be about 10,000,- 
000 pounds of staple fiber. 

The second step involves the construc- 
tion of a new plant in Lake County, 
Ohio for the manufacture of viscose 
rayon yarn by the mechanized con- 
tinuous process. The estimated annual 
production of the new plant is 12,000,- 
000 pounds of rayon yarn. 

For the ten months ending October 
31st, 1936, the Industrial Rayon Corpor- 
ation reported a consolidated net profit 
of $1,051,978 after all charges and pro- 
vision for federal taxes, but before pro- 
vision for federal surtax on undistributed 
income. On the same date the corpora- 
tion balance sheet showed total essets of 
$17,581,663. Current assets were $10,- 
713,982 compared with current liabili- 
ties of $914,685. Current assets included 
cash of $4,695,082; United States gov- 
errnment securities of $1,800,000; and, 
commercial paper of $2,394,441. 


VISCOSE COMPANY 
OUTPUT SETS RECORD 


Late in December the Viscose Com- 
pany, largest producers of viscose type 
rayon yarn, announced that, despite 
serious interruptions due to the March 
1936 flood, the company’s output of 
yarn totalled nearly 100,000,000 pounds 
for 1936. This sets an individual com- 
pany record for the entire rayon yarn 
industry. In 1936, flood damage closed 
the Lewistown, Pa. plant for three 
months, causing a 6,000,000 pound pro- 
duction loss. 


ITALY CONSIDERS 
EAST AFRICAN CELLULOSE 


According to a_ statement recently 
made by Professor Francesco Giordani, 
a large production of cellulose is possible 
in Italian East Africa, by utilization of 
the bamboo, eucalyptus and the “Dum” 
palm found there. Bamboo is regarded 
as the most promising, having already 
been proven satisfactory by experiments 
made in Italy. The successful exploita- 
tions of these resources would eliminate 
the necessity for importation of the large 
quantities of chemical pulp required for 
the manufacture of artificial fibers, pa- 
per and other products. (Consul Lester 


L. Schnare, Milan.) 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Japanese View of Their 
Rayon and Staple Fiber Future 


Predict Self- Sufficiency 


In Wood Pulp Production 


In the 1937 edition of Japan Today 
and Tomorrow, published by the news- 
paper, The Osaka Mainichi, appears 
an article entitled, “Japanese Staple 
Fiber Industry.” 

Part of this article is republished be- 
low because it contains the Japanese 
viewpoint of the staple fiber industry and 
its prospects, their opinion of their own 
situation as regards pulpwood, the pos- 
sibilities for Japan to become self-suf- 
ficient in wood pulp production, and sev- 
eral other points of interest to Pacific 


Coast and other American producers of. 


wood pulp. Quoting: 

“There are various factors showing 
staple fiber to be especially advantageous 
and promising as a Japanese industry. 

“In the case of rayon, which is similar 
to staple fiber, Japan entered the indus- 
trial field some ten years later than the 
important rayon producing nations of 
the world—after the world rayon indus- 
try had advanced to its second stage of 
development. In spite, of that, Japan is 
today second only to the United States 
as a rayon producing nation, and is 
showing signs of topping the United 
States. (Late reports show Japanese 
rayon and staple fiber production in 1936 
led the world, surpassing the United 
States for the first time.—Editor). 

“The thought that arises is: ““ ‘Cannot 
a similar trend be anticipated for the 
future of staple fiber?’” The points re- 
vealing its production to be most ad- 
vantageous as a Japanese industry are: 

“1. First of all, the factor of tech- 
nique. Japan, which has become a lead- 
ing figure in the textile world, has de- 
veloped skill, experience, and equipment 
through many years and has a strong 
foundation for the development of this 
new industry. To go into detail would 
be to repeat the reasons advanced as to 
why the cotton spinning and rayon com- 
panies turn to staple fiber as an auxil- 
iary industry. 

“The technique and equipment that 
the rayon industry possesses can be used 
just as they are or they can be easily 
adapted for use in staple fiber production. 

“The same is true in the case of the 
spinning industry. The technique and 
equipment already possessed by the spin- 
ning mills (either cotton, wool or silk) 
will play an important part, especially 
in cases where the staple fiber is not sold 
as a raw material, but where it is spun, 
either individually or mixed, then pro- 
cessed and dyed for sale. 

“Again, we see from the standpoint 
of the export industry that there is a con- 
siderable margin whereby through the 
use of staple fiber as a mixture, the 
tariff classification can be changed, so 
that the new goods may overcome the 
tariff barriers erected by various coun- 
tries against textiles exported from Japan. 
This is another reason why the spinning 
industries have competed to advance the 
production of staple fiber as an auxiliary 
enterprise. From the standpoint of staple 
fiber, this constitutes a great experimental 
hothouse for its future development. 


“2. In considering the advantage as 
seen from the standpoint of raw ma- 
terials, the basis is wood just as in the 
case of rayon and wood-pulp. It can also 
be produced from cotton linters and 
other raw materials, but they are not of 
great importance. 

“As far as raw material is concerned, 
wood-pulp is now in a state of self-suf- 
ficiency, but rayon pulp is at present 
an imported product to a large extent. 
However, there are virgin forests cover- 
ing a wide area in Karafuto which can 
provide wood for the best type of pulp. 

If a change in the supply policy 
(which is not impossible) is made so 
that the high-class pulp secured from 
Karafuto is used only in rayon and 
staple fiber pulp production and if Man- 
choukuo wood is employed principally 
for paper pulp, then the supply of raw 
material wood need not cause concern 
for a long time. Of course, this view- 
point is based on the national policy re- 
garding raw materials. 

Recently four or five rayon pulp in- 
dustries, backed by Japanese capital, 
were launched in Manchoukuo, so one 
kind of raw material self-supply can be 
achieved. 


PULP SELF-SUPPLY IN VIEW 


According to the viewpoint of the 
pulp capitalists—for instance, that of 
Yoshio Okawa of the Toman Rayon 
Pulp—even if the Japanese pulp industry 
should continue to advance in the future 
at the same tempo as in the past, ade- 
quate self-sufficiency in raw material pulp 
can be achieved for the next four or five 
years. 

“In any case, the fact that there is no 
fear of difficulty in securing raw ma- 
terials, as in the case of cotton or wool, 
is a great advantage for staple fiber. 

“There is also a sufficient domestic pro- 
duction of the chemicals which are neces- 
sary for the treatment of wood pulp. 
Again, although it is not a question of 
raw materials, the quality of water has 
an important relation to that of the fin- 
ished product. Fortunately, the water 
flowing in the districts occupied by the 
Japanese rayon plants is excellent. 

“Again, self-sufficiency in home-made 
manufacturing machinery is a_ strong 
factor. The Kobe Spinning Machine 
Company, Toyoda-Style Loom Company, 
Kotobuki Seisaku-sho, Osaka Machinery, 
Boki Seizo, and other companies are im 
portant makers of machines for staple 
fiber production and of spinning ma- 
chines. It is said that at present a huge 
amount of orders for machinery is pour- 
ing in and that these various firms are 
busy meeting the demand. 

“3, Advantage in labor costs. It is 
well known that labor wages in Japan 
are the lowest among the important in- 
dustrial nations. From the standpoint of 
social policy, this may not be a happy 
situation, but from that of industry, it 
is the greatest weapon that can be wield- 
ed in the battle with competitor nations. 


“According to the general argument, 


the progress of artificial fiber is a neces. 
sity. Accordingly, the greatest possibil- 
ities for the development of such an in- 
dustry are found in countries that are 
poorest in natural resources. But un- 
fortunately, in the principal among such 
countries, for instance, Germany, France 
and Italy, the labor costs are high. This 
is a great disadvantage regarding the 
fundamental conditions on which the 
progress of the industry rests. 

“On the other hand, in countries hav- 
ing plenty of natural textile raw mater- 
ials, either at home or in their colonies, 
as in the case of the United States or 
England, the low cost of the natural re- 
sources is a barrier to the development 
of staple fiber. 

“Japan is not handicapped in either 
way and this is the reason why the pros- 
pects of the industry are considered 
especially bright. 

*4,, Advantage in small price fluctu- 
ation. It is needless to dwell on the point 
that staple fiber, being a manufactured 
product, has comparatively few fluctua- 
tions in price as compared to natural 
textile fibers. This fundamentally con- 
tributes to the progress of the industry. 

“Tt is needless to go into detail con- 
cerning the fact that the advancement 
of a scientific fiber industry is necessary 
in order to improve the international 
credit through lessening the import of— 
and increasing the export of—fiber raw 
material. 

“Again, the importance of this in- 
dustry must be understood in the light 
of national defense, a means of prepar- 
ing to meet the cutting off of the im- 
port of cotton and wool. 

Future of Product 

The usefulness and distinguishing fea- 
tures of staple fiber have been made 
clear, it is believed, through the ex- 
planations given so far. Its adantages 
and disadvantages may be summarized 
as follows: 

Advantages 

“(1) It contains no impurities, as in 
the case of wool or cotton. Consequently, 
eficiency is greater in spinning opera- 
tions. The production cost is lowered. 

“(2) The fiber is longer than wool or 
cotton. It is also even and smooth. 

(3) It may be mixed freely with silk, 
wool, or cotton. It also has features as 
an individual product, making a new 
textile. 

(4) It is cheaper than wool, : silk, 
and even rayon. It has future possibil- 
ities of competing with cotton. 

(5) It is softer than rayon and re- 
tains warmth longer. 


Disadvantages 


(1) Its resistance to water is less than 
that of rayon. 

(2) It is weak in the intertwining 
which is a feature of wool and cotton. 

*(3) The production cost is still rel- 
atively high. 

“The limit to the future possibilities 
of staple fiber depends on the question 
of how far the above advantages can be 
developed and how far the disadvantages 
can be corrected. 

“As has been explained, in the essen- 
tially vital question of production cost, 
there is much room for future reduction. 

“If the quotation for 100 pounds of § 
staple fiber goes down to ¥50 (with the 
production cost at ¥40), it will be cheap 
er than Egyptian cotton. Again, if the 
impurities that are contained in raw cot- 
ton are taken into consideration, staple 
middling and can become a full rival of 
Indian cotton.”—(The bold face type i 
ours.—Editor) . 





FEBRUARY e@ 1937 
ALL RAYON 
AT BEAUX ARTS BALL 


The annual Beaux Arts Ball held New 
Year’s Eve in New York City, the out- 
standing costume affair of the year, was 
this time devoted to decorations and cos- 
tumes made entirely of rayon. The party 
was described as the “Fete de Rayon 
Fantastique.” 


Six rayon producers supplied fabrics 
for the event, which brought much fav- 
orable publicity to rayon and exhibited 
to the public the almost endless possibili- 
ties of rayon. 


ITALIAN 
RAYON SITUATION 


A continued improvement in the de- 
mand (from both foreign and domestic 
sources) for synthetic fibers and goods 
made therefrom was reported during 
November. Rayon production is limited 
by Government regulation to not more 
than 45,000,000 kilograms (about 99,- 
000,000 pounds) a year, and this rate 
is believed to have been maintained 
throughout 1936. Staple fiber output 
has not been restricted (in view of the 
need for substitutes to replace imported 
textile fibers) and increased during No- 
vember as compared with preceding 
months. Estimates of 60,000,000 to 
65,000,000 kilograms (of 2.2046 pounds 
each) of staple fiber for 1936 are con- 
fidently offered in local trade circles, 
along with estimates indicating that total 
Italian production of synthetic textile 
fibers (including waste) in 1936 will be 
well over 100,000,000 kilograms, as com- 
pared with the official estimate of 72,- 
355,500 kilograms for 1935 and 51,053,- 
300 for 1934. 

Substantial shipments of staple fiber 


are being made to the United States, ac- 
cording to a local commercial newspaper, 
which stated that August exports to the 
United States, approximately 1,000,000 
pounds, were larger than exports to any 
other country during that month. Other 
important markets were Cuba, Mexico, 


and Germany. Contracts for deliveries 
of fibers running well into 1937 indi- 
cate that the current activity will be 
maintained for some months to come. 
he weakness in prices for staple fibers 

during the late summer had completely 
disappeared in November and by the 
end of that month, prices of 6.60 to 7.10 
lire per kilogram (according to length) 
were being paid without exception, it was 
reported. Rayon prices—10 to 22 lire 
per kilogram, according to fineness— 
underwent no change during November. 
Devaluation of the currency had the ef- 
fect of reducing the vrice of rayon and 
staple fiber in some foreign currencies, 
thus improving the industry’s competi- 
tive position abroad. Producers are said 
to anticipate an upward revision of prices 
early in 1937 in view of recent wage in- 
creases and the higher cost of imported 
materials in lire, consequent on devalua- 
tion. 
_ Note: Italian lire equivalent to $0.0526 
in November at average exchange rates. 

United States imports of staple fiber 
from Italy amounted to 983,576 pounds 
valued at $256,418 in August, 816,654 
pounds ($180,608) ir. September, and 
379,587 pounds ($95,039) in October. 
For the 10 months ended October, the 
total imports of staple fiber from Italy 
were 3,705,239 pounds valued at $807,- 
298, according to a preliminary tabuia- 
tion by the Textile Division, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


JAPANESE PULP 
IMPORTS INCREASED IN 1936 


Japanese paper production and sales 
set a new record during 1936. Imports 
increased heavily while exports gained 
moderately; pulp imports gaining 21 
per cent over 1935. The outlook for 
1937 appears favorable but difficulty is 
anticipated with regard to securing ade- 
quate pulp supplies. Higher prices are 
deemed inevitable which will result in 
the advanced cost of raw materials. 
(Commercial Attache Frank S. Williams, 
Tokyo.) 


NEW ENTERPRISES IN JAPAN’S 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


According to a report by the Daily 
Industrial News Service, Tokyo, on De- 
cember 16, 1936, the latest enterprise 
in pulp manufacture by Japanese in- 
terests is a process being developed to 
make pulp from soya bean shucks. A 
Japanese patent has been granted. The 
enterprise is being promoted on the ba- 
sis of securing the raw material from 
Manchuria and with the approval of 
the Japanese Government. 

Another news item appearing in the 
same paper on that date was the an- 
nouncement that the waterproof trans- 
parent cellulose sheeting recently mar- 
keted under the trade name of ‘“Cellu- 
sie” is being used by a large tobacco com- 
pany at Shanghai. It is rumored that 
another Tokyo manufacturer is plan- 
ning to place on the market a new wa- 
terproof transparent paper. The cellu- 
lose sheeting now being used by the Ja- 
panese Tobacco Monoply Bureau is im- 
ported from the United States, costing 
about 50 yen per ream more than the 
domestic ‘“‘Cellusie”’. 

It is reported that the Osaka Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade has received in- 
formation to the effect that the forestry 
service of the Netherland East Indian 
Government plans to afforest an area of 
10,000 hectares (hectare=approximately 
2% acres), in order to secure wood pulp 
for export to Japan. The plan is being 
developed as a means to balance the 
Netherland East India trade with Japan, 
and if proven successful, the area under 
exploitation will be extended. 

In view of the considerable amount 
of forest lands in Japan owned by the 
Imperial Household of Japan, steps are 
now being taken to manufacture pulp. 
The method to be used is based upon a 
process recently patented by an agricul- 
tural engineer of the Forestry Bureau, 
which with the application of caustic 
soda, wood pulp is manufactured at a 
low cost. Plans for the construction of 
several pulp mills are under way. The 
raw material to be used in these plants 
is timber felled for the purpose of thin- 
ning the forests, which reaches a con- 
siderable amount each year. (Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Carl H. Boehringer, 


Tokyo.) 


ANTIOCH WHISTLE 
CELEBRATES NEW YEAR 


On New Year’s Eve the whistle on 
the mill of Fibreboard Products, Inc., 
at Antioch, California, became the sub- 
ject of conversation throughout the city, 
The New Year was ushered in with what 
was described as “ten minutes of the most 
artistic whistle yodeling ever to assault 
the eardrums of a community noted for 
the caliber of its whistle blasts.” 

The musicians responsible were H. R. 
Lord, engineer, and William Van Voor- 
hies, fireman, who were on duty as the 
New Year came in. 
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CHARLES H. BARTRAM 
DIES IN VANCOUVER 


Early in January Charles H. Bartram, 
president of the Bartram Paper Prod- 
ucts Company, Ltd., of Vancouver, B. C., 
passed at his home at the age of 64 
years. 

Besides being head of the company 
which bears his name, Mr. Bartram was 
very active in business and civic work in 
British Columbia. He was a member of 
the Cafiadian Manufacturers Association, 
Vancouver Board of Trade, B. C. Prod- 
ucts Bureau, Rotary Club, Terminal City 
Club and the Jericho Golf and Country 
Club. 

Surviving are his widow and his son, 
Arthur Bartram, a member of the firm. 


GEORGE SCHMIDT 
JOINS PENN SALT 


George Schmidt, chemist in the con- 
trol laboratory of the Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, Long- 
view, left January 15th to join the or- 
ganization of the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Company. 


NED MENZIES RECOVERING 
FROM AUTO ACCIDENT 


New Menzies of Seattle, Pacific North- 
west representative of the W. S. Tyler 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, is back at 
work after suffering injuries in an auto- 
mobile accident on January 15th. 

Ice on the road between Shelton and 
Olympia caused the collision between his 
car and a Shelton bound bus. Fortunate- 
ly Mr. Menzies’ injuries were not as seri- 
ous as was at first presumed, and he es- 
caped with severe cuts about the head 
and legs and painful bruises. After a 
few days in an Olympia hospital he re- 
turned to his home in Seattle. 


PLAN SOUTHERN 
NEWS PRINT MILL 


Press reports indicated that a move- 
ment is under way to build the first news 
print mill in the South. A meeting was 
reported to have been held in Dallas, 
Texas, late in January, which was at- 
tended by Dallas and east Texas capital- 
ists, bankers, lumbermen and timberland 
owners. Plans were laid at the meeting 
for the first news print mill in the South. 

Wirt Davis, Dallas banker, was au- 
thorized by the meeting to appoint a 
committee on organization plans for a 
$5,000,000 plant to use east Texas pine. 
The proposed mill was tentatively called 
Mill No. 1 of the Southland Paper Mills, 
Inc., and it would be located in east 
Texas. Initial capacity would be 150 
tons of news print per day. 

Ted Dealey, president of the Texas 
Newspaper Publishers Association, an- 
nounced that Texas, Oklahoma, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana publishers had agreed 
to purchase a substantial output. The 
organization committee included W. W. 
Buffum of the Chemical Foundation, 


Inc., of New York. 


CANADIAN DIRECTORY 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


The 1937 edition of the National Di- 
rectory of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Industries was recently issued by the Na- 
tional Business Publications, Ltd., of 
Gardenvale, Quebec. 

All pulp and paper mills in Canada 
are listed and a large amount of in- 
formation is furnished as to their prod- 
ucts and equipment. The 1937 edition 
has been completely revised and brought 
up-to-date. 
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Washing 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


of Bleached Sulphite Pulp 


by N. W. COSTER* 


I have been asked to give you a few 
results obtained when washing sulphite 
pulp on vacuum washers, and also a short 
description of the design and operation 
of these washers. 

There are two vacuum washers in- 
stalled. One is a combined washer and 
thickener which is used to wash and 
thicken the pulp between the first and 
second stage bleachers. The vacuum 
washer portion of this equipment con- 
sists of a 5-foot diameter drum having 
a 10-foot face or a total of 157 square 
inches of effective wire area. The drum 
construction is briefly as follows: There 
is a hollow steel cylinder with two cast 
iron heads. The cylinder is made up in 
short sections with steel angle reinforce- 
ment ribs to give ample strength and 
prevent deflection between the heads. The 
rear head is a solid casting while the 
front head is hollow. In it are cored 
passages which allows the water to flow 
through the wire drainage compartment 
and valve to the barometric leg which is 
a 12-inch pipe 34 inches long. There 
are 24 such drainage compartments 
around the drum, each one equipped 
with a special seal. A vacuum of 20 
inches of mercury is generally obtained 
this way. 

The washer is designed for “50 per 
cent submergence” and therefore the 
pulp level in the vat should be so high 
that at least 50 per cent of the washer 
surface is submerged in the pulp suspen- 
sion, because the valve opens a few de- 
grees below this point and if the valve 
opens when the particular compartment 
to which it is connected is not submerged, 
air will be drawn in and the vacuum will 
drop causing lower washing efficiency. 
These valves are also set so that 12 inches 
prior to the take-off roll the vacuum is 
broken so that air is admitted to each 
compartment as it comes up to this point, 
allowing the sheet -to be discharged. 

The washer is equipped with three rows 
of showers and the temperature of the 
shower water is regulated so that the pulp 
leaving the thickener has a temperature 
of 72° F. The amount of shower water 
used is 600 gallons per minute and the 
amount of water used for dilution is ap- 
proximately 3000 gallons per minute. 


The other part of this washer is the 
thickener or auxiliary press which really 
is a second vacuum filter except that it 
does not have a vat. It has a 6-inch 
pipe 34 inches long as a barometric leg 
and is besides connected to a 65-h.p. 
vacuum pump by means of a 10-inch 
pipe. A vacuum of 25 inches of mer- 
cury is obtained this way. It has two 
press rolls having a diameter of 18 and 
12 inches respectively and pressure on 
these rolls is applied by means of springs. 
This whole unit is driven by a 10-h.p. 
motor connected to a variable speed 
drive. The drive for the washer drum is 
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a worm gear around the main trunion 
head and from it are bevelled gears driv- 
ing the take-off rolls and the thickener 
or auxiliary press. The pulp shredder 
which is located after the thickener is 
driven by a 10-h.p. motor. All parts of 
the washer and thickener which come in 
contact with the pulp or water are rub- 
ber covered or rubber lined. 


Operation 


The operation of this washing unit is 
briefly as follows: The pulp and dilu- 
tion water is pumped up in a mixing box 
provided with overflows in order to ob- 
tain constant head. After the pulp and 
the water have been thoroughly mixed 
in the dilution chamber of the mixing 
box it runs through a flume into the 
washer vat. Care must be taken that the 
pulp level in the drum is so high that at 
least 50 per cent of the drum is sub- 
merged, for reasons mentioned previous- 
ly. The pulp cake is formed on the 
drum and passes under the showers and 
over the take-off rolls onto the thickener 
where it first goes under the 18-inch press 
roll and later under the 12-inch press 
roll. After it has left the thickener it 
drops down onto a shredder and from 
there in a conveyor which takes it over 
to the bleachers. In table I are listed 
some figures which show the conditions 
existing when washing and thickening 
partly bleached sulphite pulp on this 
washer at a rate of 9 tons per hour but 
at different washer speeds. 

If the amount of pulp run over this 
washer was decreased to 8 tons per hour 
a CaCl: removal of 97-98% is obtained 
and the CaCl: content in the pulp after 
the thickener lowered to 0.1%. 


The other washer is used for washing 
the pulp after the second stage bleachers 
and is identical in design to the one al- 
ready mentioned with the exception that 
it is without thickener and shredder, in 
other words, is a single stage vacuum 
washer. Its barometric leg is a 12-inch 
pipe 23 feet long and the vacuum ob- 
tained is from 7 to 10 inches of mercury. 
The washer is driven by a 5-h.p. motor 
connected to a variable speed drive. After 
the pulp has gone over this washer it goes 
over five deckers 3 feet in diameter and 
6 feet wide, entering these deckers at a 
consistency of about 3.0 per cent and 
leaving the couch roll at about 9 per cent 
consistency. The shower water on the 
washer is cold water at a rate of about 
320 gallons perminute, and the dilution 
water on the washer and the five deckers 
amount to approximately 4000 gallons 
per minute, giving a total water consump- 
tion on this washing system of 15 gallons 
per lb. of pulp. 


The operation of this washer is very 
similar to the one previously mentioned. 
Pulp and water are pumped up from 
their respective chests and mixed in a mix 
box. From there it flows into the washer 
vat, passes over the washer under the 
showers, over the take-off rolls and drops 
down into the first decker vat where it is 
diluted and couched off a.s.o. until it 
has gone over the last decker when it 
drops down into a stock chest. In table 
II are shown some results obtained on 
this washing system when washing 
bleached sulphite pulp at a rate of 8.5 
tons per hour but at different washer 
speeds. 


TABLE I 


Consistency before washer 
Consistency after washer 
Consistency after thickener 
CaCl; in pulp before washer 
CaCl: in pulp after washer 
CaCl. in pulp after thickener 
Ash in pulp before washer 
Ash in pulp after washer 
Ash in pulp after thickener 
CaCl, removal 

Ash removal 


Consistency before washer 


Comteter ater washer $$$. 
Consistency after last decker......_»_>>=S_ 


CaCl, in pulp before washer. 
CaCl, in pulp after washer 

CaCl: in pulp after last decker 

Ash in pulp before washer 

Ash in pulp after washer. 

Ash in pulp after last decker 

CaCl, removal on washer 

CaCl, removal on washer and deckers 
Ash removal on washer... 


Ash removal on washer and deckers____. 


Speed of Washer 
60'/min.  80'/min. 120'/min. 
15 % 
33.9 
18.4 
4.56 
0.51 
0.17 
0.45 
0.43 
0.30 
96.3 
33.4 


Speed of Washer 
50° /min. 80 /min. 120'/min. 
2.6 % 5 % 2.1 % 
8.1 9 
8.7 
1.60 
0.29 


1 
0 
1 
9 
2 
7 


9 
9 
er 
60.0 


y 
9.2 
8.7 
ee 
0.1 
0.0 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 
1.8 
9.0 


9. 
?. 
2 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
0. 
4. 
9. 
4. 
is 


1 
2 
1 
0 
2 
2 
1 
5 
> 
1 
4 


9 
9 
2 
4 
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From this table is seen that due to the 
large washing capacity after the washer 
practically the same final results are ob- 
tained no matter at which speed the same 
is run, at least as far as CaCl: content is 
concerned. 

If the amount of pulp run over this 
washer is decreased to 7.5 tons per hour 
a CaCl: removal of 96-97 per cent is 
obtained on the washer, the CaCl: con- 
tent of the pulp coming off this washer 
being about 0.06 per cent. However, the 
same final figures as above will be ob- 
tained for the whole washing system. 

There are probably just as many the- 
ories about washing pulp as there are op- 
erators and manufacturers of equipment 
for it. However, it becomes less of a 
mystery when we realize that all it 
amounts to is to let the pulp come in con- 
tact long enough with a sufficient amount 
of water containing less of the chemicals, 
which we wish to dissolve, than the pulp 
has. 


CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
OF CZECHOSLOVAK FULP MILLS 


Figures covering the production of 
wood pulp for 1936 are not yet avail- 
able, but according to statements recent- 
ly made by the general manager of ‘“‘Sul- 
fite,” the sales cartel of the domestic sul- 
phite pulp manufacturers, production im- 
proved during the third quarter of the 
current year. It may be assumed, there- 
fore, that last year’s quarterly production 
of 51,000 tons was exceeded in the third 
quarter of the current year. 

Although numerous complaints were 
made, especially by mills in Slovakia, 
over the growing scarcity of pulpwood 
and other factors tending to increase 
production costs, no changes in the price 
of wood pulp and paper were announced 
in the third quarter. (Consul General 
Raymond E. Cox, Prague.) 

The capacity of Czechoslovak wood 
pulp mills, according to information re- 
ceived from the association of the indus- 
try, was as follows on January 1, 1936: 


Kind of Wood Pulp Metric Tons 
Bleached sulphite 160,000 
Unbleached sulphite 130,000 
Sulphate... _.No regular production 
Soda 12,000 
Mechanical - 95,000 

During the year 1936, no increase in 
the capacity of existing mills was made, 
nor is any increase contemplated at the 
present time. On January 1, 1936, there 
were 6 mills in existence equipped for 
the production of chemical pulp, and 9 
mills for both chemical and mechanical 
pulp. Total production of chemical pulp 
reached 205,000 metric tons during 1935 
and is estimated at 225,000 during 1936, 
when production averaged about 75 per 
cent capacity. The aggregate mill ca- 
pacity of mechanical pulp mills was util- 
ized at about 60 per cent during last year. 
(Acting Commercial Attache Jule 
Smith, Prague.) 








NEW WAGE SCALE 
FOR FRENCH MILLS 


A new wage scale for the paper indus- 
try, effective October, 1936, has been 
signed by interested labor unions and 
syndicates in the Paris regions. Regular 
wages run from 5.50 to 9 francs per hour 
or men. 4.15 to 4.90 for women, and 
2.25 to 5.25 for apprentices, with gener- 
ous provisions for overtime. It is ex- 
pected that the new wages will entail 
higher production costs. (Vice Consul 
Jack E. Cocke, Nantes.) 


Pulp Washing 
By Diffuser 


by REX RUSSELL* 


DESCRIPTION OF DIFFUSER 


The diffuser is a round steel tank 
usually built with a height to diameter 
of 2:1, and having a capacity of ten 
to twenty per cent greater than that of 
the digester. 

Diffusers are grouped in banks either 
in a circle or in such a position to be 
reached by a central swing pipe. All 
liquid leaving the diffuser is at the bot- 
tom through a perforated plate and out 
a central pipe, with all wash, either di- 
lute black liquor or water, entering at 
the top. 

The diffusers set over a common dump 
chest and all pulp is sluiced directly into 
this chest. 


DIFFUSER OPERATION 


The operation of a bank of diffusers 
as used in the washing of pulp is in most 
cases a two stage counter-current pro- 
cess, namely, the pumping of a weaker 
solution over the stronger. After the 
pulp has been blown into the diffuser, 
either direct or through a cyclone, the 
strong liquor valve is opened and the 
strong black liquor will start to drain 
out by gravity to the height of the out- 
let of the black liquor line. As soon as 
the head is on the diffuser, a weak black 
liquor from a previous wash is pumped 
to the top of the fresh blow, with fresh 
hot water being pumped to the head of 
the diffuser supplying the weak black 
liquor. This liquor will run from 5° to 
8° Baume, depending upon mill opera- 
tion. In successful operation this weak 
liquor will act as a plunger driving the 
strong black liquor down through the 
column of pulp and to the strong black 
liquor storage. If this is the case there 
will be a fairly sharp break in the den- 
sity of black liquor from the diffuser 
and as soon as the liquor is down to 5° 
to 8° Baume, it will be shut off from 
the black liquor storage and is ready 
to be pumped over a fresh charge. The 
diffuser that has been supplying the 
weak black liquor should now be ready 
to dump. If not, it is sewered until the 
color of the wash water indicates a well 
washed pulp. 

The successful operation of a bank of 
diffusers will depend upon several fac- 
tors—the distribution of pulp in the dif- 
fuser, the temperature and pressure of 
the fresh water to the head of the dif- 
fuser, and the position of the outlet of 
the strong black liquor line. 

It is essential that the pulp be quite 
uniformly distributed within the diffuser 
or the washing will be spotty. There will 
be strata of unwashed or poorly washed 
pulp ir: the diffuser that will increase the 
volume of liquor to be handled as well 
as slow up the washing. 

The use of hot water will speed up 
the washing. 125° to 140° F. seems to 
be a good operating temperature. The 
pressure on the head of the diffuser 
should be just enough to keep the pulp 
down comparatively solid without exces- 
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sive packing. Too small a pressure will 
allow the pulp to float and the washing 
at the head of the diffuser will be more 
a series of dilutions rather than a liquid 
disptacement. 

Most any piping arrangement will suf- 
fice in a diffuser set, with the water, 
weak liquor and washover lines running 
as convenient, but the position of the 
black liquor line is important. The black 
liquor drain should be so situated that 
if the diffuser would be allowed to drain 
for a considerable length of time, the 
stock will not drain so dry as to pack 
and cause cracks or channels for the 
wash water to follow rather than diffuse 
uniformly through the pulp. 

If the strong liquor outlet is too high, 
there will be too much mixing of wash 
with the strong liquor at the head of the 
diffuser when the wash is put on. 

As a summation the operation of dif- 
fusers in pulp washing results in a high 
concentration, a cleaner product and a 
low maintenance cost. 


NORWEGIAN 
PULP AND PAPER INDUSTRY 


There was an active demand for chem- 
ical pulps, especially for bleached sul- 
phite pulp for 1937 delivery, during the 
third quarter of 1936. Business in easy 
bleaching and strong sulphite was also 
active and available supplies were con- 
siderably reduced. A great part of the 
1937 production has been placed and 
there have been many sales for 1938 de- 
livery. It is interesting to mention in 
this connection that Norway’s produc- 
tion of bleached sulphite pulp has been 
increased by no less than 100,000 metric 
tons (metric ton equals 2,204.6 pounds) 
in the course of the last 10 years, and 
that a further expansion of some 35,000 
tons can be expected in the course of 
1937 and 1938. Production of sulphite 
pulp for rayon production during the 
past 10 years is reported to have in- 
creased from 30,000 tons to about 100,- 
000 tons. 

Producers of mechanical pulp were re- 
ported early in the quarter to have sold 
practically all of their 1936 output. 
Toward the end of the year there was 
considerably more activity and the market 
displayed strength. At the close of the 
third quarter, large quantities of mechan- 
ical pulp for 1937 delivery had been 
sold, but a comparatively large part of 
this is reported to be 1936 production. 

Statistics are not available covering 
the production of paper in the third 
quarter, but exports of the principal 
classes were naturally higher than in the 
preceding quarter. The deliveries of 
newsprint were curtailed as a result of 
the fire at the Follum paper mill, repairs 
on which are expected to take several 
months. At present orders booked for 
1937 delivery have been on a satisfactory 
scale. The northern kraft paper combine, 
Scancraft, which was organized in 1932, 
until recently worked on a basis which 
expired some time ago. At a meeting in 
Stockholm it was agreed to prolong the 
agreement until 1940. 
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Oliver Filters 
In the Pulp and Paper Industry 


by GEORGE S. BACKUS* 


About thirty years ago, E. L. Oliver, at 
that time metallurgist for the North Star 
Mines Company, Grass Valley, | Cali- 
fornia, conceived the idea of continuous 
and automatic filtration of cyanide 
slimes or residues. Up to this time the 
intermittent or batch method with 
presses or vacuum filter leaves was in 
general use. In 1907 the first Oliver con- 
tinuous vacuum drum filter was success- 
fully operated in one of the mills of 
that well known mining district. 


This pioneer Oliver filter marked the 
real beginning of modern continuous 
filtration practice. The need for such a 
machine was keenly felt throughout the 
mining industry and within the next two 
or three years the increasing demand for 
filters led to the formation of the Oliver 
Continuous Filter Co. in 1910. This 
original company has grown until today 
its successor, Oliver United Filters, Inc., 
has offices or agencies well distributed 
over the world with manufacturing be- 
ing carried on in nine countries. Mr. E. 
L. Oliver is president of the company 
and a large percentage of the company 
personnel has had a long and varied ex- 
perience infiltration. 

The original Oliver filters and those 
built subsequently for several years oper- 
ated on material with a low filtration rate 
and the amount of solution or water to 
be handled was about equal to or not 
greatly in excess of the tonnage of sus- 
pended solids. After its original use in 
the mining industry, the next step was to 
apply the filter to filtration problems in 
other industries such as chemical plants, 
beet sugar factories and also to the filtra- 
tion of lime mud in soda pulp mills 
which is an example that is familiar to 
operators in the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. In all of these installations the 
flow of filtrate per square foot of filter 
area was very low and a vacuum pump 
was necessary to maintain the required 
vacuum for the operation of the filter. 

When filters were first installed in pulp 
and paper mills vacuum pumps and vac- 
uum receivers were also installed to main- 
tain vacuum for filter operation. As im- 
provements in design were made to in- 
crease the flow of filtrate through a fil- 
ter, it was found that the vacuum re- 
quired could usually be induced by the 
use of a water leg when filtrate was 500 
GPM or more. Vacuum is now pro- 
duced by water leg whenever possible, 
but there are still some cases where a 
vacuum pump is required for satisfac- 
tory operation for pulp and paper in- 
stallations. 

The first Oliver drum filter designed 
for handling a large flow of water was 
for an installation at the plant of the 
Portland Gas & Coke Company in Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1911. This filter re- 
moved the lamp black from the water 
used to wash the gas produced at this 
plant. In this particular installation the 
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water flow was comparable to the flow 
now obtained through an Oliver filter 
handling a very slow stock in pulp and 
paper mill practice. 

Previous to this, in 1919, a_ small 
Oliver was demonstrated at Champion 
International Co. These tests demon- 
strated that pulp could be washed on an 
Oliver and the first commercial size unit 
was installed by this company in 1920. 
When handling free pulp this work 
showed that the sheet formed on the 
Oliver was between 12” and 1” thick, 
porous and uniform in texture and this 
sheet could be discharged at about 10% 
air dry consistency. Other equipment 
previously used did not produce a sheet 
of this character. 


Bleach Washers 


It was not until 1923, however, that 
the first Oliver was installed as a bleach 
washer at the Bergstrom Paper Co.’s mill 
in Wisconsin. The design experience ob- 
tained at the Portland Gas & Coke lamp- 
black installation was used as a basis for 
this first bleach washer unit although 
some modifications in design were incor- 
porationed to handle this strictly paper 
mill operation. At Bergstrom a high 
grade reclaimed magazine pulp was 
deinked, bleached and then sent to the 
Oliver drum for final washing. This 
stock was quite slow when compared to 
unbleached sulphite or kraft and con- 
sequently the water flow or hydraulic ca- 
pacity of this first unit was sufficient. 

This original bleach washer installation 
proved two outstanding points: 

1. The washing efficiency on the 
Oliver vacuum filter was much greater 
than on cylinder molds. 

2. The fibre loss in filtrate discharged 
from the Oliver vacuum type filter was 
exceptionally low, that is less than .3 lbs. 
per 1000 gals. of water discharged from 
the unit. 

After this installation was in opera- 
tion and results established, two more 
units were installed for washing high 
grade bleached pulp in a mill located in 
Maine. The advantages of this type of 
equipment as compared to what- was 
previously available for this purpose were 
so outstanding that from then on came 
rapid application of Oliver filters which 
resulted in the almost universal adoption 
of this type of unit in the bleach wash- 
ing field. At the present time over one 
hundred fifty Oliver United bleach wash- 
ers are in successful operation. 

It is well known that the Oliver drum 
washer operating under vacuum has a 
much higher washing efficiency than an 
open cylinder mold. In several cases 
where an Oliver bleach washer has re- 
placed cylinder molds it has been proved 
that single stage washing on an Oliver is 
much better than five stage washing on 
cylinder molds. The removal of soluble 
injurities is materially increased and the 
loss of pulp in the filtrate to the sewer 
is decidedly decreased. The reason for 
this increased efficiency is easily ex- 
plained. 


Bleached pulp to be washed is diluted 
about 1% consistency and delivered to 
the washer. The effective vacuum pro- 
duces an even porous sheet which is 
quickly dewatered to about 10% consist- 
ency as it passes over the upper part of 
the cylinder.. This leaves nine pounds 
of water per pound of pulp in the sheet, 
and soluble impurities that can be re- 
moved are contained in this water. When 
the amount of wash water drawn through 
the sheet is in excess of that contained in 
the sheet, removal of impurities will be 
exceptionally high. Wash water for re- 
moving these soluble impurities is ap- 
plied by sprays or weirs and drawn 
through the sheet as a replacement wash 
by vacuum. 

The amount of solubles is expressed in 
terms of chlorine since the chlorine con- 
tained in the pulp sent to the washer and 
in the washed sheet can be quickly de- 
termined. 

The amount of solubles removed or 
the washing efficiency depends on several 
factors such as, the quality of the pulp, 
the quantity of solubles in the pulp and 
other variables. When total chlorine in 
pulp to be washed is as high as 100 
pounds per ton, the total chlorine in the 
sheet after washing will be about 2 
pounds per ton, hence removal of sol- 
ubles by single stage washing will be 
about 98%. 

When total chlorine in pulp to be 
washed is about 50 pounds per ton, the 
total chlorine in the sheet after washing 
will be about 14% pounds per ton, and 
the removal of solubles about 97%. As 
the total chlorine in the pulp to be 
washed becomes less, it is natural that 
the percentage removal becomes lower. 

Oliver Saveall 

After the bleach washer success, the 
very real need for a filter that would re- 
duce fibre losses and also recover fine 
and costly fillers such as clay, pigments, 
etc., was quickly recognized. During the 
years 1923 and 1924 experimental instal- 
lations were made in Eastern mills but 
results were not considered sufficiently 
satisfactory by the mill officials. In 1924, 
at the request of officials of a Western 
mill, further tests were made and a small 
saveall was installed early in 1925. At 
this time the plan of using an individual 
saveall for each paper machine and the 
addition of machine furnish as a filter 
aid or sweetener stock was developed. 

The results secured on this small ex- 
perimental unit were excellent and tests 
were conducted on many grades of paper 
in this plant. Additional savealls were 
installed on several of the other paper 
machines and the application of the 
drum vacuum filter to this particular 
problem was solved. 

During the next few years, Oliver 
savealls were installed in every section of 
the country, over two hundred and sev- 
enty of these units being in operation at 
the present time. 

Efficient Oliver saveall operation is ob- 
tained by adding enough sweetener stock 
to the white water so the sheet formed 
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under vacuum is ¥e” to Y%” in thick- 
ness. The mixture of sweetener stock 
and white water solids forms a porous 
sheet, and the water discharged is filtered 
through this sheet. The fine fibres and 
fillers are retained and returned with the 
sheet to the stock chest. 

The amount of sweetener stock re- 
quired is usually 21% times the weight of 
solids contained in the white water. As 
an example: When white water contains 
6.0 Ibs. solids per 1000 gallons enough 
sweetener stock should be added so that 
the mixture sent to the saveall will con- 
tain 6.0 lbs. white water solids and 15.0 
lbs. sweetener stock or a total of 21.0 
pounds per thousand gallons. 

The recoveries that can be made are 
dependent on the character of stock and 


filler to be handled. 


Other Uses 


From the beginning of bleach washing 
and saveall installations the Oliver vac- 
uum filter was rapidly developed to meet 
the need of the pulp and paper indus- 
try for improved efficiencies at other 
points in their operations. Thickeners 
and deckers were designed and installed 
for many plants. 

Special applications of this vacuum 
filter principle were also worked out 
among which the development of this 
principle for a board forming machine 
might be mentioned. In this case the 
sheet formed had to be uniform and free 
of spots and it was only after consider- 
able experimenting that a collapsible di- 
vision between drum sections was devel- 
oped which proved to be the solution of 
this problem. A number of units are 
now in operation using this principle. 

Other special applications to meet spe- 
cial conditions include the washing of 
groundwood after zinc hydrosulphite 
treatment. For this particular problem 
ordinary washing methods were found to 
be inadequate and a special method of 
operation was finally arrived at to obtain 
satisfactory results. Each year new 
problems requiring special conditions are 
encountered and much time and effort 
spent by Oliver engineers in developing 
equipment to meet new and special con- 
ditions. 

Oliver-Young Filter 

In 1933 the Oliver-Young type of vac- 
uum drum filter was developed and the 
first unit put into operation early in 
1934. The essential difference between 
the Oliver-Young type and previous 
Oliver filters is the rapid unrestricted 
drainage in the Oliver-Young type. As 
a result of this difference, the Oliver- 
Young has a greatly increased water ca- 
pacity per square foot of area, and can 
also be run at faster. cylinder speeds than 
were previously used. 

hen washing or thickening free pulp 
such as sulphite or kraft a small unit will 
handle a very large flow of water and a 
large tonnage of pulp. One of the ad- 
vantages of this unit is that it lends it- 
self readily to rubber covered construc- 
tion which is important in meeting pres- 
ent day conditions in this industry. 

Since the development of the Oliver- 
Young, the latest practice is to wash a 
thin sheet at a relatively fast cylinder 
speed. There are two essential operations 
which produce good washing. The first 
is to remove diluting water from the pulp 
sent to the washer. The second is to draw 
the required amount of wash water 
through the sheet as it passes over the 
cylinder. 

It is well known that with free pulp a 
thin sheet, %” to ¥%” thick, forms very 
quickly, and with rapid unrestricted 
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drainage a sheet of proper thickness for 
good discharge can be formed on the 
Oliver-Young at a cylinder speed of 7 or 
8 revolutions per minute. This sheet is 
free and porous. 

At this speed wash water will be drawn 
through the sheet uniformly and without 
channeling or run back. More wash wa- 
ter per pound of pulp will pass through 
the sheet at this thickness and speed than 
at slower speeds with thicker sheets. 


General Construction 
All Oliver United filters for pulp and 


paper mills whether of the drum or disc 
type operate on the same principle. De- 
signs include a variety of sizes as well as 
special features and various materials of 
construction that have been developed 
to meet the different conditions encoun- 
tered in this industry. Each installation 
is a separate problem and careful con- 
sideration is given to the individual re- 
quirements of each problem to provide 
the particular features required for ef- 
ficient and economical operation. Each 
unit is “tailor-made” to fit the require- 
ments of the duty it is to perform. 

As the same principle of operation ap- 
plies to both disc and drum filters, the 
drum type only will be described in this 
paper to provide a simple outline of the 
basic features of the machine. 

The basic parts of the Oliver filter are 
the tank, drum and discharge. 

The tank is a substantially half-round 
vessel into which the drum is dipped. 

he drum submergence varies from 
35% to 80% depending upon the use of 
each particular unit. 

The drum is mounted in bearings sup- 
ported by the tank and fitted with stuf- 

ng boxes, when necessary, on the trun- 
nions or shaft which carry the drum. 

A gear drive is provided enclosed in a 
tight housing. Practically all units have 
direct connected individual motor drive, 
and in most units we now have a variable 
speed reducer between the motor and 
main gear. 

The cylindrical surface of the drum is 
divided into horizontal sections, each sec- 
tion acting as an individual filter. As 
the drum rotates each section forms its 
own sheet, dewaters the sheet, washes this 
sheet when necessary and then discharges 
it. 

Open drainage area is provided on the 
surface of each section to allow free pas- 
sage of the water and all filtrate into and 
through the section. Various types of 
drainage have been used. The present 
wire wound deck construction was first 
used on an Oliver in 1926. The outer 
surface of this drainage area supports 
the facing wire and the facing wire acts 
as the filtering surface where the stock is 
collected while the liquid is allowed to 
pass through. 

In the Oliver drum filter each section 
is connected by a pipe, or its equivalent, 
to a filter valve at the end of the trun- 
nion. This valve controls the point of 
initial formation, the duration of drying 
or washing and the point of release or 
discharge of each section of the drum in- 
The valve is adjustable so 
that these points can also be varied to suit 
the required conditions. 

In the Oliver-Young type drum filter 
all internal piping has been removed and 
each drum section has its individual valve 
located under that section and inside the 
drum. Filtrate from each section flows 
through this valve into the interior of the 
drum and out through an open trunnion 
at the end of the drum. Each valve is 
gravity operated by counter weights 
which hang approximately vertical as the 
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drum revolves. The adjustment for the 

point of initial formation and point of 

release or discharge is made by varying 

the relative positions of the valve gate 

with reference to the counterweights. 
Discharge 

Sheet discharge was originally made 
by the use of a doctor or scraper and 
many Olivers are still operating with this 
discharge. To secure better sheet re- 
moval the discharge roll was developed. 
This is used particularly on bleach wash- 
ers and thickeners where a relatively 
strong well felted sheet is formed. 

This discharge roll is about 4142” in 
diameter and is mounted across the face 
of the drum at the point of discharge. 
The roll is driven to rotate in the same 
direction as the drum with the peripheral 
speed of the roll slightly more than the 
speed of the drum. This additional speed 
or lead causes the roll to lift the sheet 
from the face of the drum and carry it 
over the roll. Usually two rolls are used 
so that the sheet will be carried hori- 
zontally a sufficient distance for discharge 
over the edge of the filter tank. 

For thinner and more fragile sheets 
from slow pulp such as groundwood or 
savealls, the vacuum discharger was de- 
veloped. The point of release and dis- 
charge is near the vertical center-line of 
the drum, higher than is possible for 
scraper or roll discharge. Vacuum in- 
duced in the scroll casing of this dis- 
charger lifts the sheet from the drum at 
the point of release. This sheet is drawn 
into the scroll housing and delivered to 
a chute at one end of the filter tank. This 
vacuum discharger insures a clean facing 
wire which means higher capacities. Also 
the cover life has been tripled at some 
plants by using this discharger. 

Type and Size of Units 

Oliver drum filters, Oliver disc filters, 
and Oliver-Young filters for the pulp 
and paper industry are now built in sev- 
eral types and of such materials so that 
each unit will withstand the conditions 
under which it must operate and also ob- 
tain the results required. Units are con- 
structed of the following materials: all 
cast iron, cast iron and wood, bronze and 
wood, all steel, all steel rubber covered, 
and special combinations of these mate- 
rials. Special fittings, linings and covers 
are made of stainless steel, monel, bronze, 
copper and rubber. Commercial units 
vary in size from 65 square feet of filter 
area to 400 square feet of filter area. 
These are built right hand or left hand 
to locate the drive and discharge points 
in the proper location to meet the re- 
quirements of each installation. 

All of these finished machines have 
been developed after years of actual op- 
erating experience, study, and hard work, 
and with the valuable help and whole 
hearted cooperation of the companies 
that comprise the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. 


PLAN PULP 
MILL IN AUSTRALIA 

A special Cabinet Committee of the 
Australian Government will discuss the 
matter of a sanction of a long tenancy 
agreement with Australasian Paper and 
Pulp Company, Limited which company 
is endeavoring to establish a plant for 
the manufacture of paper pulp in the 
Gippsland district of Victoria. The pres- 
ent plan contemplates the installation of 
a one-unit wood pulping plant at a cost 
of approximately $2,000,000, with a ca- 
pacity production of 25,000 tons of dry 
pulp per annum. (Vice Consul Ralph 
H. Hunt, Melbourne.) 
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PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


Can British Columbia 
Meet Future Requirements 
For Pulpwood? 


by F. MALCOLM KNAPP* 


One of the distinctions between man 
and the lower animals is that man lives 
not only in the present, but also in the 
past, and in the future. From earliest 
times he has pondered on what the fu- 
ture holds in store for him and for his 
descendants. It seems to be natural for 
him to speculate on the probable dura- 
tion of supplies of raw materials such as 
the metals, coal, oil, and timber. 

Many attempts have been made to 
estimate how long timber supplies in 
various regions will last. Working with 
insufficient data, and with many fac- 
tors unknown, it is to be expected that 
many of these attempt to forecast have 
been far from accurate. Nevertheless 
they have served the purpose of calling 
attention to the fact that timber is an 
exhaustible resource, but that, on the 
other hand, it does tend to replace it- 
self by growth. 

In attempting to estimate whether or 
not British-Columbia will be able to meet 
her pulpwood requirements indefinitely, 
or even a half century hence, we are up 
against the same difficulties which have 
confronted earlier would-be prophets, 
namely, insufficient data and several 
unknowns—particularly the very impor- 
tant unknown factor of future require- 
ments. With these limitations clearly 
understood, this paper will attempt to 
sum up the situation in the light of pres- 
ent knowledge. Perhaps it may serve to 
stimulate further research in some fields 
where accurate knowledge is lacking, and 
draw attention to the need for a more 
orderly planning in the utilization and 
management of the forest resources from 
now on. 


Present Stand of Pulpwood Species 


According to the Inventory of Forest 
Resources in British Columbia, recently 
published by the B. C. Forest Service, 
the accessible supply of pulpwood species 
in the Coast region is as follows: 
Western hemlock.__.23.9 billion board feet 
Silver fir . 8.9 billion board feet 
Spruce — _ 5.5 billion board feet 


Total 38.3 billion board feet 


In addition there is estirnated to be 
a further 37 billion board feet of these 
species which are considered to be inac- 
cessible under present conditions. All 
or part of this may become commercially 
accessible within the next half a century 
or less, either through increase in price 
of the raw material or through reduction 
in logging costs brought about by im- 
provement in logging technique. If we 
assume that one-third of this timber will 
become accessible within the next fifty 
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years, a total stand of the pulpwood 
species of around 50 billion board feet is 
indicated. 


Pulpwood Utilization 


During the past ten years the con- 
sumption of pulpwood in British Colum- 
bia has varied from 304,000 to 428,000 
cords per year—averaging around 370,- 
000cords. On the basis of 700 board feet 
to the cord this is equivalent to approxi- 
mately 260 million board feet of logs, 
and is roughly one-third the pulpwood 
consumption in the Pacific Coast states 
of Washington and Oregon. As these 
figures include the depression years, they 
are low for present (1936) utilization, 
and probably should be increased by 
20% to 25% to approximately 500,000 
cords, or 350 million board feet, in esti- 
mating the consumption for the next year 
or two. 

Tentatively dividing the present con- 
sumption into the accessible stand of 38 
billion board feet would indicate a hun- 
dred years supply, disregarding growth. 
It is obvious that this simple calculation 
is in gross error when it is considered 
that the lumber industry is itself using 
a large part of the potential pulpwood 
supply. The total cut of all species on 
the Coast has averaged 2,180 million 
feet during the past ten years and only 
12% of this was manufactured into pulp. 
The cut of pulpwood species alone—ex- 
clusive of Douglas fir, cedar, etc— 
amounted to an average of 471 million 
feet yearly, and 46% of this was manu- 
factured into lumber and products other 
than pulp. The lumber industry is thus 
seen to be using nearly as much of the 
pulpwood species as is the pulp industry. 


Future Use for Pulp Species 


Conditions in the lumber industry in 
the future will affect the pulp and paper 
industry with regard to reserve supplies 
of raw material. The present limited use 
of hemlock for lumber will not continue 
indefinitely and already shows signs of 
a rapid increase. Cutting in Douglas 
fir is proceeding at a much more rapid 
rate than in other species, and has av- 
eraged nearly 1.2 billion board feet a 
year. If this rate of cutting continues, 
even without probable acceleration, the 
accessible supply of 21 billion feet now 
available in Coast forests will be gone 
in less than twenty years. Some part of 
the 20 billion board feet now considered 
inaccessible will undoubtedly become 
profitable to log before that time; in 
which case, the life of the Fir industry 
will be prolonged. But long before the 
supply of fir timber is depleted, increas- 
ed markets for hemlock, cedar and bal- 
sam will be developed. I need not re- 
mind this audience that hemlock has 
properties which make it equal, if not 
superior to Douglas fir for certain lum- 


ber uses. An example of this is the 
case of interior finish, particularly where 
painted or enameled. 

As a result of these conditions it is 
very likely that the cut of hemlock, 
spruce and balsam for lumber may 
double during the next ten years to 
around 400 million board feet. The total 
drain on the forest from cutting in the 
pulpwood species may thus reach the 750 
million board foot mark within a few 
years. If this cutting rate remains sta- 
tionary at this point, the supply of ac- 
cessible timber is sufficient for 50 years, 
or is increased to 66 years if one-third 
the inaccessible reserve is included in the 
total timber stand. 

The real problem is to forecast the 
probable demand for raw material ten, 
twenty, or thirty years hence. Here one 
man’s guess is as good as another’s. Judg- 
ing by the increased use of pulpwood in 
the United States in the past—doubling 
in the last twenty years—and in view of 
the rapid increase in new cellulose prod- 
ucts, such as rayon and cellophane, it 
seems evident that human wants will not 
remain stationary. The saturation point 
in cellulose products is far from being 
reached. 

A report by Charles W. Boyce of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association in 
1931 suggests a paper consumption ot 
24 million tons in 1950, which is just 
about double the 1930 consumption. 
Other estimates place the 1950 consump- 
tion at from 22 to 30 million tons. It 
increased production in British Colum- 
bia parallels that in the United States, 
pulpwood requirements may be doubled 
by 1950, increasing to three times pres- 
ent production by 1965. Here we are 
confronted with the case of an expand- 
ing demand rapidly overtaking a shrink- 
ing resource, with the result that the end 
of present old growth stands might be 
reached in twenty-five to thirty-three 


years. 
Growth 


Thus far in our calculations the ques- 
tion of growth has not entered the pic- 
ture. This is a most important factor, 
however, and is the key to the continu- 
ance of raw wood materials for the in- 
dustry. Without growth we might as 
well consider the pulp industry as en- 
gaged in the timber mining business and 
be resigned to the knowledge that in 
thirty, forty, fifty years—sometime in 
the not-too-distant future—pulp mills will 
be shut down or curtailed for lack of 
wood supplies. On the other hand, if 
maximum growth can be attained and 
all forest lands kept in productive con- 
dition, a certain amount of wood mate- 
rial can be assured for all time. 

We have hardly begun to realize the 
potential, but for the most part unused, 
productivity of forest land. A recent U. 
S. Government Report states that one- 
third of the timber consumed in the 
world is supplied by depleting the forest 
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resources—overcutting the annual growth 
by this amount together with failure to 
see that cut-over land is reproductive. 
With only minimum forestry measures 
adopted, growth could be greatly in- 
creased. 

Only in a few relatively small coun- 
tries such as Sweden, Finland, Germany, 
etc. are the forest resources managed on 
a permanent sustained-yield basis. In 
three large countries—Russia, Canada, 
and the United States—which produce 
over 50% of the total wood cut and 
control 80% of the coniferous forest 
area of the world, cutting combined with 
fire, insects and fungus, account for 
losses greatly in excess of growth. 

When our original forests are gone 
it will not be possible for other countries 
to furnish all our requirements for wood. 
Sweden, Finland, Poland cannot mate- 
rially increase their exports of wood. 
They are cutting now at practically the 
maximum rate if growth is to replace the 
timber that is cut. In fact, most coun- 
tries cannot long keep up the present 
rate of exportation as their own require- 
ments are increasing. According to re- 
cent information, Russia, with two-fifths 
of the world’s coniferous forest areas and 
supposedly an inexhaustible store-house 
of timber, faces the end of her readily 
accessible timber supply in Europe within 
ten to twenty years, and in thirty-five 
years in Western Siberia. In the face 
of these statements of fact, it appears 
that adequate management of forests for 
maximum growth will be a more impor- 
tant consideration in the future than 
it has been in the past. 

In British Columbia the first step in 
the assurance of maximum timber growth 
depends upon the immediate solution of 
two important problems—the problem of 
securing prompt and adequate regenera- 
tion of the forest after logging, and that 
of preventing fires from destroying 
young stands of timber after they are es- 
tablished. 


The Inventory of Forest Resources of 
British Columbia has shown quite plainly 
that prompt and adequate regeneration 
has not been and is not, following the 
logging of the mature timber. In round 
numbers, recent figures for the Coast 
forest show: 

300,000 acres young growth (fully 

stocked) over 20 years old. 

480,000 acres young growth (fully 

stocked) under 20 years old 

470,000 acres young growth sparsely 

stocked. 


1,250,000 acres Total immature timber. 

800,000 acres logged, logged and 
burned, or burned (not re- 
stocking). 


2,050,000 acres cut over or burned over. 

7,990,000 acres merchantable timber re- 
maining (3,230,000 acres of 
which are accesible under 
present conditions). 


10,000,000 acres total productive forest 
land in Coast Districts. 
_ These million and a quarter acres of 
immature timber are putting on a mean 
annual growth of 295 million board feet 
a year, but probably not more than 50% 
of this is of the pulpwood species. Mean- 
while there is the loss of the potential 
mean growth of 224 million board feet 
per year on the 800,000 acres that are 
now barren and not reproducing. This 
non-productive area is being added to 


vearly by the logging of 60,000 to 75.- 
000 acres of merchantable timber, only 
about one-third of which is becoming 
adequately re-stocked with young 
growth. 

If nothing is done and these condi- 
tions continue to exist until the time 
when all the original stand of mature 
timber, accessible and at present inacces- 
sible, is harvested; the people of British 
Columbia will have some 4 to 5 million 
acres of forest land that is idle and non- 
productive. This area is capable of 
growing over a billion board feet of tim- 
ber annually, but will not be doing so 
unless well-stocked with trees of desirable 
species. There may be a mean annual 
growth on some 5 to 6 million acres of 
1.5 billion board feet instead of nearly 
twice that amount. It is apparent that 
immediate steps should be taken to as- 
sure cut-over land being left in a pro- 
ductive condition. 


Fire Damage 


Mention has been made of destruction 
of young stands by fire. The prompt 
regeneration of cut-over land is useless, 
unless steps are taken to prevent its sub- 
sequent destruction by fire. Fire damage 
in young stands on the Coast is more 
serious than the damage from the fires 
now occurring in mature timber. Dur- 
ing the past ten years an average of 6,- 
000 acres a year of young-growth forests 
on the Coast were destroyed by fire. This 
represents a potential loss of from 30 
to 35 million board feet a year. Un- 
like the fire-killed mature timber—much 
of which is utilized—none of the young 
growth thus killed is salvageable—it is 
a dead loss. This wastage must be 
stopped. 


Summarizing these estimates, it seems 
probable that British Columbia’s pulp- 
wood resources on the Coast will be ade- 
quate for from 25 to 65 years, depend- 
ing upon unpredictable demand for pulp- 
wood and lumber. A good average esti- 
mate might be that the old growth tim- 
ber on accessible areas plus one-third the 
area now inaccessible will last for an- 
other 40 to 45 years, presuming an av- 
erage rate of cutting in the pulpwood 
species during that time of close to 1% 
billion feet a year. At that future date 
a second-growth stand on approximately 
1% million acres will be sixty years of 
age or older. Conservatively, this stand 
will contain 25 billion board feet of tim- 
ber—less whatever volume has been de- 
stroyed by fire. It will be growing at 
the mean annual rate of nearly 300 mil- 
lion board feet a year, but probably not 
more than half will be pulpwood species. 

An additional 6 million acres of ma- 
ture timber may have been cut over since 
1936. Under present conditions of re- 
generation, and disregarding possible de- 
struction by fire, 3 million acres may be 
adequately stocked with trees averaging 
20 years of age and having a mean 
growth of 750 million board feet a year. 


It seems hardly possible that these con- 
ditions will be allowed to go on, as the 
situation becomes increasingly evident. 
Eventually, perhaps within 10 or 20 
years, the need for managing the forests 
for sustained yield will be recognized. 
The first steps, as enumerated above, are 
provision for prompt regeneration of cut- 
over land together with better fire pro- 
tection. When these problems are solv- 
ed, the mean growth possibilities of the 
Coast area will be between 2 and 3 bil- 
lion board feet a year. 

In conclusion it can be said safely that 
the forest industry of British Columbia 
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has yet a long life ahead. Just how large 
an industry and how long it will last de- 
pends partly on future demand for prod- 
ucts,'and how able we are to meet com- 
petition from other countries, and partly 
on how well man can cooperate with na- 
ture in protecting and encouraging the 
growth of this valuable resource. 


H. F. McCORMICK DIES 


Hamlin F. McCormick died in Port- 
land on February 6th of influenza. At 
the time of his death Mr. McCormick 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper Company 
of St. Helens, Oregon, and a member 
of the board of directors of the Fir-Tex 
Company, also of Se. Helens. 

Mr. McCormick and his brother, 
Charles R. McCormick, came to St. Hel- 
ens in 1900 from Saginaw, Michigan, 
where their father was a prominent lum- 
berman. The two brothers founded the 
Charles R. McCormick Lumber Com- 
pany, one of the largest in the Pacific 
Northwest, and parent company of the 
McCormick Steamship Company, which 
operates some forty vessels in the coast- 
wise, inter-coastal and South American 
trade. 

He was one of the principal organizers 
of the Fir-Tex Company and its first 
president. The Portland Oregonian in 
its comment upon Mr. McCormick, said, 
“St. Helens is said to have the largest 
per capital payroll of any city in Ore- 
gon, and virtually every enterprise there 
is due either directly or indirectly to the 
McCormicks. 

Mr. McCormick is survived by his 
widow, his brother Charles R. McCormick 
of San Francisco, and a nephew, Charles 
R. McCormick, Jr., of St. Helens. 


CALIFORNIA LAW 
HELD INVALID 


The California unfair practices act 
was declared unconstitutional January 
30th by Superior Judge Clarence L. Kin- 
kaid of Pomona, California. 

The suit causing the decision was 
brought by Warren Dunnell against 
Shelley Service Company, California 
Fruit Wrapping Mills and the Fernstrom 
Paper Company for $39,000. It is under- 
stood the case will be carried to the 
higher courts. 

The law, passed by the legislature in 
1935, prohibits selling of merchandise 
under cost and prohibits allowance of 
rebates on the premise that such sale is 
unfair competition. Result of this act 
would be to encourage rather than pre- 
vent monopolies, the decision stated, 
adding that the owner of goods has the 
inherent power of fixing the price at 
which his goods may be sold. 

The court also pointed out that the 
act attempts to regulate all businesses, 
adding that all businesses have not be- 
come so affected by public interest that 
they can be legally regulated, as they 
may be, for instance, in the milk indus- 
try or some other business affected by 
the public interest. 

This act prohibits selling with intent 
to destroy competition, selling at differ- 
ent prices in the same locality, discrimi- 
nation between different sections and 
communities by sales at lower rates than 
in other sections and communities and 
without a valid basis for allowance. The 
act also prohibits sale of articles under 
cost, and prohibits secret allowances of 
rebates, commissions or unearned dis- 
counts, or giving of special privileges to 
certain purchasers. 
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News Print Sets 
Production Record in 1936 


Tops 1929 Record 
By 44,592 Tons 


With North American news print pro- 
duction during 1936 attaining a total 
of 4,439,876 tons (Canada, United States 
and Newfoundland) a new high record 
was set which exceeded the previous rec- 
ord made in 1929 of 4,395,284 tons by 
44,592 tons. 

Production in Canada during Decem- 
ber, 1936 amounted to 289,312 tons and 
shipments to 316,723 tons, according to 
the News Print Service Bureau. Pro- 
duction in the United States was 80,048 
tons and shipments 81,708 tons, making 
a total United States and Canadian news 
print production of 369,360 tons and 
shipments of 398,431 tons. During De- 
cember, 27,601 tons of news print were 
made in Newfoundland. so that the total 
North American production for the 
month amounted to 396,961 tons. Total 
production in December 1935 was 348,- 
130 tons. 


The total North American output of 
news print paper in 1936 was 4,439,876 
tons, of which 3,190,599 tons was made 
in Canada, 921, 408 tons in the United 
States, and 327,869 tons in Newfound- 
land. The Canadian output was 15.9 per 
cent more than in 1935, that in the 
United States 1 per cent more, with a 
loss of 2.3 per cent in Newfoundland, 
making a total continental increase of 
418,414 tons, or 10.4 per cent. North 
American production of news print in 
1936 was 45,000 tons more than in the 
previous record year of 1929. 

Stocks of news print paper at Cana- 
dian mills were reported at 24,575 tons 
at the end of December and 14,328 tons 
at United States mills, making a com- 
bined total of 38,903 tons compared with 
67,974 tons on November 30, 1936 and 
40,327 tons on December 31, 1935. 
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NEWSPAPER CIRCULATION 
ATTAINED NEW HIGH IN 1936 


Explaining the reason behind the big 
increase in production and consumption 
of news print paper during 1936 are 
figures in the Editor & Publisher’s 
seventeenth annual year book showing 
that circulation of daily and Sunday 
newspapers in the United States reached 
an all-time peak last year. 

Combined circulation of morning and 
evening newspapers passed the 40,000,- 
000 mark for the first time—totaling 
40,292,266—and circulation of Sunday 
papers totaling 29,962,120, was nearly 
2,000,000 more than in 1935 and 3,000,- 
000 above the pre-depression peak of 
26,876,536 in 1929. 

Although morning newspaper circula- 
tion totaled 15,326,143 in 1936, or 
nearly 1,000,000 more than its previous 
peak of 14,448,878 in 1929, evening 
newspaper circulation, of 24,966,123, was 
a bit below the peak of 25,154,915, at- 
tained in 1930. The evening circulation, 
however, gained about 1,250,000 last 
year. 


NEWS PRINT 
GOING UP? 


The news print industry is headed def- 
initely for higher prices — probably 
$47.50 or thereabouts—but no change of 
a basic nature will be made on the Pa- 
cific Coast until later in the year, accord- 
ing to Powell River Company executives. 

Subject to minor variations, $42.50 is 
the recognized per ton price on this coast 
as well as in the east, and it will so re- 
main until new contracts are made next 
fall. Usually the newsprint companies 
reopen the price situation about October. 

During the past month Texas pub- 
lishers were reported to have been of- 
fered new contracts specifying a higher 
price than they had been paying. They 


resisted the offer and invited a confer- 
ence with representatives of Powell River 
Company, which has had an extensive 
business with that state. 


William Barclay, manager of the re- 
cently organized Powell River Sales 
Company, selling unit for Powell River 
Company, has just returned from this 
conference. He admitted that there had 
been a move to provide new competition 
for the Northwest mills, although he de- 
clined to accept that in the nature of a 
“threat” or retaliation in the even of 
Powell River insisting on a higher price. 


“They think they can produce news- 
print down there from southern pine,” 
said Mr. Barclay. ‘“‘They hope to build 
up their own supply of newsprint and 
some of the folks down there are op- 
timistic enough to believe that some day 
the southwest will be independent of the 
Northwest when it comes to news print. 


Without quoting Mr. Barclay, how- 
ever, it may be stated that British Co- 
lumbia newsprint manufacturers dis- 
count the possibility of yellow pine serv- 
ing as a substitute for Pacific Northwest 
newsprint except in a minor degree. “It 
has yet to be proved that satisfactory 
news print, capable of standing the 
strain of modern fast-speed presses, can 
be produced from southern pine,” said 
one British Columbia newsprint man, 
discussing the Texas negotiations. “If 
they can do it, we'll be glad to take our 
hats off to them, but personally I think 
our hats will stay on our heads for a 
long time to come.” 


Meanwhile Powell River Company and 
Pacific Mills, Ltd., are continuing their 
shipments to California and other points 
on a regular basis, and the termination 
of the maritime strike has made it pos- 
sible for the mills to make more direct 
water shipments rather than divert their 
newsprint via railroad. 


From a production standpoint, both 
the large British Columbia mills have 
been operating at capacity. Powell River 
management, referring to a report chat 
another machine would be added shortly, 
stated quite definitely that so long as the 
present price set-up continued produccion 
would not be increased. The same holds 
true of Pacific Mills, at Ocean Falls 

But the duration of the present price 
set-up is not likely to be long, according 
to present indications. Forecasts of the 
1938 price have ranged all the way from 
$45 to $60, but the popular feeling 
seems to be that the nrice will be around 
$47.50 or $48. 

According to Charles Vining, presi- 
dent of Newsprint Export Manufacturers 
Association of Canada, the bare eco. 
nomic price of news print for today or 
1938 is $47.50 plus production cost in. 
crease. 

Lord Rothermere, one of Great Brit. 
ain’s most important newspaper pub- 
lishers as well as being heavily interest. 
ed financially in Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development Company and Anglo. 
Canadian Pulp & Paper, two of Canada’s 
biggest newsprint producers, advised Ca. 
nadian newsprint producers some months 
ago to charge $50 a ton for their prod- 
uct without delay, and told them to quit 
their pussy-footing and wavering policies. 
Now he has addressed another communi- 
cation to the newsprint mill operators, 
saying that improvement in the news 
print industry is only at its initial stage 
and that manufacturers should lose no 
time in getting a price warranted by the 
market’s present and future. 

“From sources of information at my 
disposal,’’ wrote Lord Rothermere, “‘it is 
a certainty, barring a war, that pulp and 
news print industries will, within two 
years, be confronting a shortage that may 
easily become permanent. There is now 
no room for weak-kneed negotiations for 
supplies to publishers or others except 
at prices beyond those prevailing at the 
moment. When in Canada last September 
I urged the industry to take a wide and 
comprehensive view of the situation. My 
judgment then has proved 100 per cent 
accurate. The news print industry is on 
the threshold of a prosperity far beyond 
anything it has experienced before. 

Majority of Canadian news print pro- 
ducers feel, as Lord Rothermere does, that 
news print is greatly under-priced, but 
they do not favor such a sudden lift 
in price as advocated by Rothermere, 
who suggested $50 last September. They 
realize that the interlocking of contracts 
whereby any mill controlling 5 per cent 
or more of the available tonnage can 
set the price for the rest of the industry 
would prevent such an arbitrary move, 
just as it has been a stumbling block in 
the past to negotiations for a more 
reasonable valuation. 

One of the factors that has probably 
influenced Rothermere to some extent is 
that Scandinaviation pulp men_ have 
taken advantage of the big demand for 
newsprint in the United Kingdom by 
jacking up the price of groundwood 
pulp by £1 ten shillings in the last three 
months. This has seriously added to the 
cost of British publishers who are not in 
a position to fight back. One British 
Paper company, Bowaters, has taken an 
option on 1,550 square miles of timber 
limits in Labrador, but it will take a year 
before this is able to produce for the 
British market. 
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The situation in the United States also 
supports Rothermere’s stand. While there 
has not been an actual shortage there, 
deliveries have been delayed notwith- 
standing the fact that Canadian mills are 
getting out all the paper they possibly 
can. B. C. mills are operating 100 per 
cent of capacity; in the east the per- 
centage is nearer 80 per cent, but that is 
a tremendous increase over what it was 
two or three years ago. 

United States publishers are reported 
nervous as to the possibility of an actual 
shortage and a runaway market. Several 
publishers have been reported ready to 
sign up new contracts now for higher 
prices during the balance of the year, 
but they wish the new price to be pegged 
on 1938 deliveries as well. 

Addressing pulp and paper men in 
Montreal a few days ago, Premier 
Maurice Duplessis of Quebec declared 
there should be no “childish threats” an- 
tagonizing United States paper consum- 
ers, but there should be a firm attitude 
in demanding a fair return on news 
print. 

Some commentators fear that some 
company executives may be influenced 
by the stock market in seeking a higher 
price than is reasonable. Several Canad- 
ian newsprint stocks have multiplied sev- 
eral times in recent months, and current 
quotations can only be justified in some 
instances by considerably higher prices. 

News print men point out that the 
$1.50 increase put into effect for this 
year was really no increase at all as 
production costs had advanced to more 
than offset the difference between the 
new and the old figure. 

Total effective capacity if Canadian 
news print mills is now rated at about 
3,860,000 tons a year, or between 40 and 
50 per cent of the total world capacity. 
The Canadian mills have effective ca- 
pacity considerably greater than that of 
the United States, England and _ the 
Scandinavian countries combined, yet in 
spite of this domination of the supply 
Canada is entering its fifth successive 
year of operating in news print at a loss. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS 
CONTRACT FOR NORWEGIAN NEWS 


According to a report published in the 
November 18, 1936 AFTENPOSTEN, 
negotiations for a 5-year contract for de- 
livery of newsprint are being carried on 
at Skien by the Union Company of that 
city and a representative of American 
purchasers of newsprint. If the contract 
is closed, it will go into effect from 1938, 
inasmuch as the 1937 production has al- 
teady been placed. (Consul General Wil- 
liam H. Beck, Oslo.) 


WEYERHAEUSER BASKETBALL 
TEAM CHALLENGES ALL COMERS 

A group of experienced basketball 
players of the Pulp Division, Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company at Everett, 
Washington, have formed a team and ac- 
cording to reports have licked some 
Pretty good teams, losing but two games. 

ey say they want to play some more 
tough outfits. 

The team is made up of Bill Kasch, 
captain, who learned the game at Gon- 
zaga University in Spokane; Roland 
Steffy, who played frosh basketball at 
the University of Washington; Bill Britt 
of the Everett High School, who was 
named on the all-state high school team; 
Jim Bird, who played at. St. Martin’s 
College; Gene Killian of Longview High 
School; Bruce Buck, and Carl Sanberg, 
the manager. 


CAMAS CIRCULATING 
SYSTEM STARTS OPERATIONS 


The large installation of a circulating 
system. in the sulnhite pulp mill of the 
Crown Willamette Paner Company’s pulp 
and paper mill at Camas, Washington, 
began operating the evening of Jan- 
uary 19th. Nine digesters were equipped 
with stainless steel heat exchangers, pip- 
ing and pumps cast by the Electric Steel 
Foundry Company of Portland, Oregon. 
The tenth digester was so equipped about 
three years ago for the purpose of ex- 
perimental testing. 


This is said to be one of the largest, 
if not the largest, circulating system in- 
stallation in a sulphite pulp mill on the 
North American continent. 


AUSTRALIAN VISITS 
PACIFIC COAST MILLS 


R. B. Jeffreys, assistant superintendent 
of development, Australian Paper Manu- 
facturers, Melbourne, Australia, arrived 
in Vancouver, B. C., on Christmas Day 
for a four month’s tour of pulp and 
paper mills in the United States and Can- 
ada. Mr. Jeffreys is studying methods 
and equipment as employed by mills on 
the North American continent to obtain 
data which will serve as a guide to his 
company in carrying on further plans for 
modernization of their four paper mills 
in Australia. 


While on the Pacific Coast Mr. Jeffreys 
attended the dinner meeting of the Pa- 
cific Section in Portland on January 
19th. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON 
FORM NEW COMPANY 


J. O. Bulkley of Bulkley, Dunton & 
Company of 295 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, dealers in pulp and paper, 
announced February Ist the formation of 
a new company to take over the oper- 
ations and activities of the pulp depart- 
ment. 


The new corporation will be known as 
the Bulkley Dunton Pulp Company, Inc. 
Management and personnel of the new 
corporation will be identical with that 
of the present pulp department. The 
address of the Bulkley Dunton Pulp Com- 
pany, Inc., will be 295 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 


GREAT WESTERN 
TO USE “NEWS” COPY 


The Great Western Electrochemical 
Company of San Francisco and Pitts- 
burgh, California, has been making elec- 
trolytic chlorine and caustic soda for over 
21 years, being the pioneer in the pro- 
duction of these chemicals on the West 
Coast. 

Great Western has been a consistent 
advertiser in PACIFIC PULP & PAPER 
INDUSTRY since the first issue in Feb- 
ruary, 1927. Beginning with this Feb- 
ruary number and appearing every other 
month, Great Western’s advertisements 
will have as their theme the “news” which 
appeared ten years before in this journal, 
news of the development of the Pacific 
Coast pulp industry. 

The February advertisement takes its 
material from the first issue of this jour- 
nal, published in Februarv. 1937. Sub- 
sequent ads will feature news items of the 
month of issue and the previous month 
of ten years ago. 

The W. S. Warner Company of San 
Francisco prepares the Great Western 
Electrochemical Company’s advertising. 
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included the $100,000 of notes due on 
July, 1st, 1937, and $641,282.34 for con- 
tracts and accounts payable in respect 
of construction in progress (second unit). 


Purchase Timber Supply 


Mr. Fair also reported to stockholders 
that, “A substantial part of the com- 
pany’s wood supply has come to it in 
the form of cordwood delivered to the 
plant by small contractors. To insure 
this supply of cordwood for the future, 
the company acquired a tract of timber 
on Wheeler mountain, distant about 22 
miles from its mill, containing a stand 
of approximately 146,000,000 feet, of 
which 92 per cent is pulp species.” 


Soundview’s Progress 


During 1936 the Soundview Pulp 
Company paid out in dividends slightly 
more than the net earnings for the year 
which were $568,000. 

In 1934, when Soundview began op- 
erating the mill at Everett, the monthly 
capacity was about 5,000 tons of bleached 
sulphite pulp. Early in 1936, through a 
program of improvements, the monthly 
production was increased to 6,000 tons. 

With the new or second unit which be- 
gan production February Ist, in full op- 
eration, monthly production is expected 
to rise to 9,500 tons. The third unit, if 
authorized by stockholders, will add an- 
other 3,500 tons, bringing the total 
monthly production to 13,000 tons. 


Soundview Management 
The board of directors of the Sound- 


view Pulp Company censists of: Harry 
H. Fair, U. M. Dickey, Edward L. Eyre, 
Robert G. Hooker, C. O. G. Miller, Wal- 
ton N. Moore, Henry D. Nichols, Stuart 
L. Rawlings and Walter A. Starr. 

Officers of the company are: Harry H. 
Fair, chairman of the board and treas- 
urer; U. M. Dickey, president; Walter A. 
Starr, vice-president; Walton N. Moore, 
vice-president; H. L. Barbash, secretary; 
M. Hughes and W. Z. Kerr, assistant 
secretaries. 

Leo S. Burdon is manager of the com- 
pany’s mill at Everett and G. J. Arm- 
bruster is general superintendent. 


SHIBLEY COMPANY 
ORGANIZED IN B. C. 


The Shibley Company, Limited, was 
recently organized in British Columbia 
to carry on water purification work as 
has been successfully performed for a 
number of years by the Shibley Company 
of Seattle. 

In addition to water purification work 
the Shibley Company, Limited, will rep- 
resent the same companies in British Co- 
lumbia as are represented by the Amer- 
ican concern; Hall Laboratories, the Ha- 
gan Corporation on boiler water condi- 
tioning and equipment, and The Bristol 
Company of Canada for the pulp and 
paper industry. 

Temporary offices are in room 922, 
Hotel Georgia, Vancouver, B. C. 

The British Columbia Pulp & Paper 
Company has contracted with the Shib- 
ley Company, Limited, for the designing 
and construction of a 12,000,000 gallon 
per day water filter plant at its Wood- 
fibre, B. C., sulphite pulp mill, which is 
at present being modernized and 
equipped with a bleaching plant. 

Officers of the Shibley Company, Lim- 
ited are: D. E. Henderson, president and 
treasurer, C. J. Henderson, secretary, and 
Kenneth Shibley, vice-president and man- 
ager. 
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Has a Good Year 


The Puget Sound Pulp & Timber 
Company made important progress dur- 
ing 1936, the outstanding advance being 
in the complete retirement of the com- 
pany’s funded debt. The amount retired 
totalled $431,812.72 of which $300,000 
was the mortgage loan obtained several 
years ago from the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation; $85,722.57 represent- 
ing the balance of debenture notes pay- 
able; and, $46,090.15 of contracts pay- 
able. Net income for the year was $12,- 
188.44. 

According to the company’s annual re- 
port, publicly released January 30th by 
Ossian Anderson, president, this retire- 
ment was accomplished by funds pro- 
vided by operations before depreciation 
and depletion of $187,425.19; the sale 
of capital assets comprising the Clear 
Lake sawmill machinery and equipment, 
amounting to $173,736.76; and, the re- 
mainder being provided by a reduction 
in the company’s net working capital. 

However, the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities as of December 31st, 
1936, remained at the 2-to-1 rate of the 
previous year. 

President Ossian Anderson stated in 
the report, “The company produced and 
sold 63,000 tons of pulp and 48,000,000 
feet of logs in 1936. . . . Whereas the 
first three quarters of the year resulted 
in a loss, due to carrying charges of idle 
property at Clear Lake, the last quarter 
resulted in a sufficient net income to over- 


come the loss during the first three quart- 


ers of the year. As a result of the dis- 
posal of the Clear Lake property, our 
operation in that division has been great- 
ly improved in the last quarter of the 
year. We now have calibten paid-up 
timber ahead to make a reasonable show- 
ing on this logging operation as soon as 
the winter shut-down is over. Our carry- 


ing charges have been brought down to 
a minimum by the disposal of the afore- 
mentioned assets. 


“The unbleached pulp market for the 
year 1936 remained at the same level as 
1935. This particular grade of pulp did 
not share in the advance in bleached sul- 
phite and unbleached kraft, until the be- 
ginning of 1937, when a rapid advance 
has taken place in forward prices of un- 
bleached sulphite. This advance equals 
approximately $6 per ton for spot sales 
over the highest price realized in the last 
three years, and indications are that this 
market will, for the last half of 1937, 
produce a $10 increase over the prices 
for the last year. 


“Log prices remained at the 1935 level 
throughout 1936. Indications are that 
forward prices for logs for 1937 will in- 
crease approximately $2 per thousand 
board feet. 


“The company experienced extra costs . 


and some difficulties on account of the 
shipping tie-up during the last two 
months of the year. However, with the 
saving in carrying charges, reduced over- 
head costs, and a real substantial increase 
in price of our product, your directors 
look forward to a prosperous year for 
the company, barring unforseen diffi- 
culties.” 

The net worth of the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company as of De- 
cember 31, 1936, was $2,996,971.34 equal 
to $24 per share on the 124,896 shares 
of non-par common stock. This was 


. after all deductions which totalled $724,- 


201.82. 

Current assets of the company as of 
December 31st were $462,877.20 and cur- 
rent liabilities were $232,174.77. 

e company’s annual meeting will be 


held Tuesday, April 20th. 
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POLLUTION BILLS 
IN CONGRESS 


In a report to paper and pulp manu- 
facturers throughout the country Charles 
W. Boyce, executive secretary of the 
American Paper & Pulp Association in- 
cluded a brief summary of the bills now 
pending in Congress on stream pollution. 
Quoting Mr. Boyce: 

“Some of these bills are practically 
identical with bills which were introduced 
during the last session and upon which 
extensive hearings were had before com- 
mittees of both the House and the Sen- 
ate. It is doubtful as to whether there 
will be further hearings on them this 
session. 

“Our view at this writing is that some 
Federal statute dealing with the problem 
of stream pollution will be enacted dur- 
ing the present session of the Congress. 
We are informed that in several of the 
states bills dealing with this same subject 
have been or will be introduced. If the 
provisions of these bills, if they are en- 
acted, are not coordinated with those of 
the federal statute, confusion is bound 
to result. It would seem, therefore, 
that the states should delay enacting any 
statute dealing with the matter of stream 


pollution until after it is definitely known 
what action the Congress takes. After a 
federal statute has been passed, it would 
no doubt be entirely proper for a state 
to enact a statute providing for the co- 
operation of the state with the federal 
government. As a matter of fact, it would 
be cheaper for a state to cooperate with 
the federal government than it would be 
to set up within its own borders an en- 
tirely separate commission or depart- 
ment. 

“We would suggest to the mills in 
those states where legislation of this type 
is pending, that they see the member of 
the state legislature from the district 
where the mill is located and point out 
to him the desirability of delaying state 
action and of cooperating with the fed- 
eral government. 

“Attention might also be called to the 
fact that a state can only deal with 
streams which are wholly within its 
boundaries and that piece-meal legisla- 
tion by the states will not solve the prob- 
lem on the great watersheds. 

“It is our belief that this matter should 
be seriously considered immediately by 
the mills in each state and that action 
should be at least started before a critical 
situation may develop. 


APPA AND TAPPI MEET 
IN NEW YORK FEBRUARY 22-26 


The annual meetings of the American 
Paper & Pulp Association and allied or. 
ganizations including the Technical As. 
sociation of the Pulp & Paper Industry, 
will be held February 22-26th at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City. 

Several Pacific Coast men will attend, 
among them being G. S. Brazeau, man. 
ager of the Everett mill, Pulp Division, 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company; Carl 
Fahlstrom, technical superintendent of 
the Longview Fibre Company and chair. 
man of the Pacific Section of TAPPI; 
George H. McGregor, technical director 
of the Pulp Division Weyerhaeuser Tim. 
ber Company at Longview; E. W. G. 
Cooper, assistant paper machine super. 
intendent of the Crown Willamette Pa. 
per Company at Camas, Washington; 
and W. T. Webster, superintendent of 
the St. Regis Kraft Company at Tacoma, 
Washington. 

Mr. McGregor will present a paper en- 
titled “Unbleached Sulphite Pulp Man- 
ufacture,” which was prepared by him. 
self, W. N. Kelly and H. R. Heuer of 
the Weyerhaeuser Pulp Division. 

“Some Paper Defects—Their Cause 
and Cure,” is the title of a paper to be 
offered by Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Webster is also presenting a paper, 
his subject being “SHeat Balance Calcula- 
tion for Sulphate Recovery Systems.” 


PLANS MADE FOR 
SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION 


Plans are under way for the eighteenth 
annual National Convention of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association, which is to be held 
in Springfield, Massachusetts June 23, 
24, 25th, 1937. 

General Chairman W. Gordon Booth 
has appointed chairmen of the various 
committees and an advisory committee 
of nine members. 

As the convention will be held at the 
Eastern States Exposition grounds there 
will be adequate room for machinery and 
supplies exhibits, a feature of the Super- 
intendents national convention. 


STRIKE DELAYS 
EVERETT WATER LINE 


The maritime strike forced the City of 
Everett to ship the 5,500 tons of steel 
pipe for its new water line by rail in- 
stead of water at an additional cost of 
$5,000, according to Water Commission- 
er S. Frank Spencer. 


Rail shipment would sped the pipe- 
line construction by at least 60 days, 
Spencer said. 


Work on that part of the line from 
the city reservoir to the Soundview Pulp 
Company’s mill on the waterfront is ex- 
pected to start by March 31st. 


CROWN LOSES 
RIVER STEAMER 


The stern wheel river steamer Ione of 
the Western Transportation Company, 
subsidiary of the Crown Willamette Pa- 
per Company, hit a submerged rock in 
the Willamette River on February 4th 
and turned over. The ship is said to be 
a total loss. 

The crew of eleven were saved. The 
steamer was pushing a barge loaded with 
400 tons of paper. The barge was 
saved. 
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POMONA PAPER PRODUCTS 
BEGAN OPERATING IN JANUARY 


Pomona Paper Products, Inc., employ- 
ing paper made by the California Fruit 
Wrapping Mills at Pomona, California, 
began operations the week of January 
22nd. 

Paul R. May, who came from New 
York to become president of the com- 
pany, was quoted as saying, “We have 
been delayed by the maritime strike, but 
as additional equipment arrives we will 
expand production until we are on a 
full schedule. 

The company will manufacture wax 
papers and other specialty products. 

Paul Grace from Elizabeth, New Jer- 
sey, is superintendent of the plant, which 
will employ fifteen persons. 


EVERETT ASKS 
COMPLETION OF JETTY 


At a meeting of the Everette Port 
Commission on January 18th it was re- 
ported that a letter had been written to 
Congressman Monrad C. Wallgren ask- 
ing him to request the board of army 
engineers for rivers and harbors to re- 
view the report of the Everett Port Com- 
mission in reference to completing the 
jetty. The congressman replied that he 
had asked the board to review the re- 
port and expected to obtain action soon. 

The,commission pointed out that the 
log, chip and hogged fuel tonnage has 
been steadily increasing and consequent- 
ly the need for a jetty is greater than 
ever. The commission feels that the 
federal government should give relief 
to Everett not only to relieve the pres- 
ent situation, but to aid in obtaining 
other industries that require water stor- 
age for raw materials. 

Congressman Wallgren has requested 
the Rivers and Harbors committee of the 
House of Representatives to instruct the 
war department to investigate the need 
for improving Everett’s harbor. 

Wallgren, in his request, said that the 
new Weyerhaeuser pulp mill and the 
Soundview pulp mill had greatly in- 
creased Everett’s harbor traffic. The last 
survey of the Everett harbor resulted in 
an adverse report by the war department 
engineers. 

“Improvement in erosion conditions 
along the Snohomish river and its tribu- 
taries by bank protection projects may 
have a considerable bearing on the deci- 
sion of the war department,” Wallgren 
said. He added that in the past the war 
department continually referred to exces- 
sive silting of the river and harbor as 
causing greater than normal mainte- 
nance costs of any project undertaken in 
the Everett harbor. . 


WILLAMETTE RIVER 
TRAFFIC MAKES RECORD 


Although river boat service between 
Portland and Salem, Oregon, was dis- 
continued last April, the 1936 traffic 
passing through the locks at Oregon City 
was the largest on record. 

H. Dale Skinner, U. S. engineer in 
charge, stated that 403,260 tons of cargo 
moved through the locks in 1936. Of 
this total 162,800 tons or 40,700,000 
board feet was in logs. Piling totalled 
31,450 tons. The bulk of the remain- 
ing 209,110 tons was paper. 

Mr. Skinner reported that about 
seven-eighths of the logs are upstream 
cargo, consisting mostly of pulpwood 
sent by raft from logging camps on the 
lower Columbia River to the Crown Wil- 
lamette mills at West Linn, Oregon. 


Propose Merging 
Crown Willamette 
Into Crown Zellerbach 


Directors of the Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and of the Crown Willam- 
ette Paper Company voted on February 
9th in their San Francisco meeting to 
submit to special meetings March 15th 
of stockholders of the two corporations, 
a plan of reorganization which, if adopt- 
ed, will result in the merging of the 
Crown Willamette Paper Company into 
the Crown Zellerbach Corporation as 
the surviving corporation. 

The plan provides for the creation of 
a new issue of $5 cumulative convertible 
preferred stock of Crown Zellerbach 
Corporation and the change of the pres- 
ent common stock from a no par value 
stock to a $5 par value stock. Exchanges 
will be made of the present preferred 
stocks of each corporation for varying 
amounts of the new convertible preferred 
stock and common stock of Crown Zel- 
lerbach and the no par value common 
stock will be exchanged share for share 
for the $5 par value stock. 

Exchange Basis 

Crown Willamette $7 first preferred 
will, for each share, be exchanged for 
1 1/5 shares of the new convertible pre- 
ferred and 1/5 share of common. Its $6 
second preferred will, for each share, be 
exchanged for 8/10 shares of the new 


convertible preferred and 21% shares of 
common. 

Crown Zellerbach $6 preference will, 
for each share, be exchanged for 1 1/40 
shares of che new convertible preferred 
and 1 share of common. Crown Zeller- 
bach common (now represented by vot- 
ing trust certificates) will, for each share, 
be exchanged for one share of the new 
common $5 par value of Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation. The voting trust will 
be dissolved. 


Convertible Privilege 


The new preferred to be received in 
exchange will be convertible into com- 
mon on the basis of one share of pre- 
ferred into four shares of common for 
a period of 18 months; into three and 
one-half shares for an additional 18 
months or into three shares for an addi- 
tional two years. 

The indicated value of the stocks in- 
volved in the reorganization is more 
than $100,000,000 of which approxi- 
mately $60,000,000 is represented by 
preferred stocks. 

Arrearage on the Crown Zellerbach 
A and B preferred stocks is $17.50 a 
share and on Crown Willamette first pre- 
ferred approximately $11 a share, while 
on the second preferred it is around $35. 
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EASTERN MANUFACTURING 
MEN VISIT PACIFIC COAST 


B. M. Petrie, general superintendent of 
the Sulphite Division, and J. O. Lynch, 
manager of Woodlands of the Eastern 
Manufacturing Company at Bangor, 
Maine, were Pacific Coast visitors the lat- 
ter part of January. 

While on the Coast they inspected a 
number of sulphite pulp and paper mills 
before going to California and through 
the South on their way back to Maine. 


STURM 
CHEMIST AT SALEM 


Franz Sturm recently became chief 
chemist for the Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Company of Salem, Oregon, taking the 
position formerly held by H. B. Reilly 
who joined the St. Regis Kraft Company 


at Tacoma as chief chemist. Mr. Sturm 
has had considerable experience in the 
pulp and paper industry. 


PLAN TO 
DREDGE WATERWAY 


The latter part of January the Shaffer 
Pulp Company of Tacoma, Washington, 
filed an application with the United 
States Engineer’s office in Tacoma for a 
permit to dredge the Hylebos waterway 
adjoining the pulp mill. 

The work will provide a ship slip 300 
feet long and 50 feet wide and will in- 
volve the removal of 2,500 cubic yards 


of dirt. 


RAINIER 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Rainier Pulp & Paper 
Company, meeting in San Francisco on 
January 28th declared a regular quarter- 
ly dividend of 50 cents a share on the A 
and B stock, payable March Ist to hold- 
ers of record February 20th. 


Financial circles had expected an ex- 
tra dividend to avoid payment of the 
undistributed profits tax, but it failed to 
materialize. Unofficial estimates place 
Rainier’s earnings for the fiscal year 
ending April 30th at $4.50 per share 
on the 223,000 A and B shares. 


GALTELAND 
WITH ST. REGIS KRAFT 


N. O. Galteland joined the St. Regis 
raft Company in January as a chemist. 
Mr. Galteland has been with the Shaf- 
fer Pulp Company for several years, and 
prior to that connection was with the 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Company 
at their Everett mill. 


OLYMPIC FOREST 
DECLARES DIVIDEND 


Directors of the Olympic Forest Prod- 
ucts Company, meeting in San Francis- 
co January 28th, declared a dividend of 
$2 per share on the preferred stock. This 
is known as dividend No. 2 and applies 
to arrearage which is now $36 per share 
on the preferred stock. 
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Prevention of 
Boiler Scale and Corrosion 


by WILLIAM R. GIBSON* 


Boilers, scale and corrosion, are words 
associated in the minds of the steam 
plant operator since the earliest days of 
steam generation. 

Until a comparatively few years ago 
scale and corrosion were accepted as a 
necessary evil. 

True there were ‘Boiler Compounds” 
almost without number, sometimes their 
use was encouraged by such methods as 
planting a pipe or a $5.00 bill at the 
bottom of the barrel with results which 
may be imagined. 

Lack of results from their use and the 
suspicion that most of them consisted 
mainly of cheap chemicals disguised un- 
der a fancy name was largely the cause 
of the disrepute into which alt. methods 
of treating boiler water fell. 

The problem of scale and corrosion, 
however, persisted and the engineer 
would try one “Compound” and the an- 
other, or he would take the liquid in 
which potatoes had been boiled, or soda 
ash or anyone of a dozen other mix- 
tures and feed the boiler with so many 
pounds or pints per day in the hope 
that some how it might at least reduce 
the amount of scale he would find in his 
boilers when the time came to open 
them., And when that time did come, all 
too soon, the boiler room crew woul 
turbine and chip off as much of the ac- 
cumulated scale as could be gotten at 
during the time available, probably hav- 
ing to replace some blistered tubes at the 
same time, with the result that in a plant 
with four or five boilers, the engineer’s 
week-ends were usually a time of hard 
and unpleasant labor in an effort to get 
his boilers in some shape to go on the 
line again by Monday morning and this 
condition had come to be accepted as 


the best that could be hoped for. 


However, the rapid increase in boiler 
pressure and temperatures which took 
place from 1920 onwards soon convinc- 
ed engineers that some better solution 
had to be found than the happy-go-lucky 
methods in vogue. 


The fact that we now have plants op- 
erating satisfactorily at pressures up to 
800 Ibs. and ratings up to 500% with a 
substantial percentage of make-up shows 
that the problem has been solved at least 
to a considerable extent. 


There is a general agreement that the 
main factor in the development of the 
modern method of boiler water condi- 
tioning, was the cooperative research un- 
dertaken by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
in 1922 under the leadership of Dr. R. 
E. Hall, which established for the first 
time the actual conditions governing the 
formation of scale in a steam generator, 
further research disclosed methods by 
which the deposition of adherent scale 
could be completely prevented in prac- 
tically all normal builer operations and 
this knowledge has been widely applied 
to the conditioning of boiler water in 
most high pressure steam plants. 


*Engineer, The Shibley Company, 
Treatment Engineers, Seattle. 


Water 


The power plant engineer in the 
Northwest was fortunate, in that, owing 
to the low hardness of most Northwest 
waters, his difficulties were not so great 
as in some other parts of the country. 
In addition, fuel was cheap, boiler pres- 
sures and ratings were low and he could 
get by with occasional scaling and tur- 

inings or a tube replacement. 

The tendency, however, in later years 
to increase ratings of boilers, and pres- 
sure of steam, caused a rapid increase in 
boiler troubles and the development of 
some new difficulties, which, up till this 
time, had not given serious trouble. 

One of these factors was the formation 
of what is known as silica scale (Ca'cium 
Silicate) . 

Silica is present to a greater or less 
degree in practically all Northwest wa- 
ters and Prof. R. E. Summers of Orezon 
State Agricultural College and Dr. Ken- 
neth A. Kobe of the University of 
Washington have drawn attention to the 
very high insulating value of the cal- 
cium silicate scales. 

Many forms of boiler water treatment 
were based on “Hardness” tests, usually 
made with a soap solution, and it should 
be noted that such a test gives no indi- 
cation of the presence, or otherwise of 
silica. 

The high insulating value of silica 
scale may cause serious trouble in blis- 
tered or burned out tubes with little or 
no warning as thicknesses less than 1/32” 
may be quite dangerous, and for some 
time there was difficulty in finding a 
satisfactory treatment for its prevention. 
It is, however, now being dealt with quite 
successfully in a large number of plants 
in the Northwest at high pressures and 
high ratings, and we shall refer to this 
matter again later. 


Now, as to methods of dealing with 
the scale problem. Briefly, Dr. Hall’s 
research showed that the solids existing 
in all natural waters, and which become 
insoluble when the water is heated, may 
by proper treatment be made to precipi- 
tate, not as scale which will stick to boil- 
er tubes and plates, but as a soft sludge 
which will not stick to the metal surfaces 
but can be carried off in the blow-down. 

There are other troubles which beset 
the power plant engineer, however, and 
answers had to be found to all of them 
before the high pressure boiler could 
reach its present development. 

The engineer will recognize some or 
all of his troubles in this list: 

(1) Scale. 

(2) Corrosion. 

(3) Carry-over, resulting in 

(a) Foaming, 
(b) Priming, 
(c) Turbine Scale. 


(4) Embrittlement. 


Item (4) while not so common as the 
others, is so disastrous when it does oc- 
cur that we feel it should be guarded 
against at all times. 

How then can the engineer protect 
his boilers against all these evils? 


For the prevention of scale it is neces- 
sary to maintain in the boiler water those 
conditions which insure that the solids 
in the water will be thrown down in the 
form of a sludge, and in the Pacific’ 
Northwest the conditioning mus also in- 
clude the removal of silica at such a rate 
that dangerous concentrations cannot be 
built up. 

A. cOntinuous blow-down system is a 
great help in maintaining these condi- 
tions uniform and if properly installed 
will usually pay for itself in a few 
months. 

For the prevention of corrosion, it is 
necessary that oxygen should be removed 
from the feed water as far as possible by 
keeping feed heaters at highest possible 
temperature, by deaerating heaters where- 
ever possible and, recognizing that the 
complete removal of oxygen hy such 
means is not possible, by the neutralizing 
of any remaining traces of oxygen by 
meahs of chemical treatment applied us- 
ually at feed pump suction, sodium sul- 
phite-being the re-agent most commonly 
used for this purpose. 

In addition, control of the alkalinity 
of the feed water may be required to in- 
hibit corrosion in hot well, heater, or 
feed lines. 

For the prevention of wet steam, foam- 
ing, priming, carry-over, and _ turbine 
scale, we have to admit that the complete 
answer has not yet in every case been 
found but the same conditioning of the 
boiler water, properly controlled, which 
makes it possible to carry low alkalinity 
and low total solids concentration; the 
avoidance of high water levels plus an 
intelligent use of baffling in the steam 
drums will solve this problem in 95% 
or more of the plants. 

Lastly, embrittlement is seldom en- 
countered in the Northwest, yet there 
are one or two cases on record and the 
engineer will realize that since no one 
can foresee where it may happen, the 
wise plan is to follow the recommenda- 
tion of the A. S. M. E., the highest au- 
thority in this field, which is, to carry 
an amount of sodium sulphate in the 
boiler water which bears a definite ratio 
to the alkalinity maintained, this ratio 
increasing with the boiler pressure. 
Summed up, all these answers point in 
one direction; control of feed water to 
the boiler and of the water in the boiler 
and this is what is meant by “Boiler Wa- 
ter Conditioning.” 

The chief engineer may reply to all 
this that he is not a chemist, and 
our reply would be that he does not have 
to be. Simplified methods and tests have 
been devised which make it easily pos- 
sible for the engineer to do his own test- 
ing, and give him assurance that his 
boilers are being protected. 

Standards can be given him, which, if 
adhered to will guarantee him against 
scale and corrosion, and, in addition will 
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For All Your Grinding Jobs... 
NorTON WHEELS to Cut Costs 


For over fifty years Norton Abrasive research has carried on. Norton scientists solving vital problems 
of workers in iron, steel and other metals. They have created GRINDING WHEELS for thousands of 


operations for use in a million ways. 
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reduce the possibility of wet steam or 
embrittlement. 

How is the engineer to judge between 
the many “Systems” or “Treatments” 
offered? 

One very simple answer is, Ask for a 
complete statement of materials and re- 
agents used. 

There can be no excuse at this day 
for any “Secret” compound, and we be- 
lieve that the engineer is entitled to 
know just what he is putting in his boil- 
ers and why. Also the nature of the re- 
agents used for testing and the meaning 
of the tests he has to make in terms un- 
derstandable to the boiler plant operator. 

Tests should be made at regular inter- 
vals, preferably every day but jn any 
event not more than fort-eight hours 
apart except possibly where conditions 
are known to remain the same from day 
to day. The result of any tests made 
should be available to the chief engineer 
as soon as. completed. 

The whole point of treatment is to 
maintain conditions which will prevent 
trouble. Changes in load conditions, or 
water supply may make a modification in 
treatment necessary and the engineer 
will find his best guide in the result of 
tests made at regular intervals. 

Most engineers are familiar with the 
plant in which conditions vary, either 
regularly with the. seasons, irregularly 
with the weather, or from some other 
cause and a few notes on this point may 
be of interest. 


(1) Scale forming substances in creeks 
or river water often more than double in 
dry weather as compared with wet 
weather. 


WILLIAM HOWARTH 
PASSES IN EVERETT 


William Howarth, president and treas- 
urer of the Everett Pulp & Paper Com- 
pany, passed away at his home on Feb- 
ruary 13th. Mr. Howarth was seventy- 
two. 

The Everett Herald said of him: ‘‘Mr. 
Howarth was affectionately known as 
Everett’s number one citizen. In_ his 
death Everett lost a man directly re- 
sponsible for much of its industrial and 
cultural progress over a period of almost 
a half century.” 

Mr. Howarth was born in Rochdale, 
England, March 28, 1864. He came to 
the United States in 1892 and worked 
for the Rockefeller interests, being sent 
to the paper mill in Everett in 1893. 
In 1902 Mr. Howarth and his associates 
purchased the mill from the Rockefellers 
and others, and under his leadership the 
organization became one of the strongest 
in the field of book paper manufactur- 
ing. 

Mr. Howarth was particularly inter- 
ested in the Boy Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., 
the Red Cross and the Deaconess Chil- 
dren’s Home in Everett. Little known 
publicly was his work in providing a 
substantial start in life for many of 
Everett’s young men. Only a few days 
before his death it was announced that 
he would send two Everett Scouts to the 
national jamboree in Washington and a 
third to the international conclave in 
Haarlem, Holland. 

His many afhliations included honor- 
ary membership in Rotary, life member- 
ships in the Elks, Masonic orders, the 
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(2) The amount of scale and the kind 
of scale in a boiler may change owing 
to the above condition, or even with a 
change in boiler pressure or rating. 

(3) The above condition may be still 
more pronounced when certain boiler 
compounds are being used due to the 
presence of unstable elements which may 
break down and form other, and unde- 
sirable compounds in the boiler water 
and some times also in the steam. 

(4) Carry-over may vary a great deal 
due to changes in the amount and char- 
acter of dissolved and suspended solids 
in the boiler water. 

The conclusion is that if the engineer 
wants to prevent or minimize these and 
similar troubles he must know what is 
happening to the boiler water, and a 
modern system of water conditioning 
should provide him with this knowledge. 

So far we have discussed mostly those 
things which involve some expense and 
here we might consider the possible sav- 
ings resulting from proper boiler water 
treatment. There appears to be a good 
deal of misconception as to the savings 
possible from the elimination of scale. 

We have seen the statement repeatedly 
made that 1/32” of scale wastes 140 Ibs. 
of coal in every ton (or 7%), other 
estimates even larger are often put for- 
ward, such as a claim for a 20% saving 
in fuel from the use of a boiler com- 
pound. Such statements mean nothing 
since the insulating value of different 
kinds of scale varies very widely. 

In our experience the actual reduction 
in fuel consumption from the removal 
of scale alone is of the order of 3% to 
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Rainier Club of Seattle and the Seattle 
Golf and Country Club. 

Funeral services were held February 
16th from the First Presbyterian Church 
in Everett. Mr. Howarth is survived by 
three daughters, Mrs. William J. Pilz 
and Mrs. Anson Moody of Everett and 
Mrs. A. H. Meadowcroft of Seattle, and 


six grandchildren. 


PARAFFINE 
SHOWS PROFIT 


The report of the Paraffine Companies 
for the quarter ending December 31st, 
1936, showed a consolidated net profit 
of $528,989, after depreciation, amor- 
tization and income taxes, equal to $1.06 
a share on 476,062 shares of common 
stock, after allowing for regular quarter- 
ly dividends on 23,804 shares of $4 pre- 
ferred stock. 

This compares with a net profit of 
$715,208, or $1.45 wer share on the 
common after preferred dividends, in 
the preceding quarter, and $537,430 or 
$1.13 a share on the common in the 
December quarter of 1935. 

Six months profit, the company’s fis- 
cal year ends June 30th, was $1,244,197 
or $2.51 per share on the common after 
allowing for regular preferred dividends 
for the period, against a net profit of 
$1,138,490, or $2.39 a share on the 
common in the corresponding six 
months period in 1935. 

Paraffine’s business in the December 
quarter was affected by the maritime 
strike which raised costs of raw materials 
and eliminated the usual export business. 
W. H. Lowe, president of the Paraffine 


5% but other savings made possible by 
clean boiler heating surfaces may almost 
equal or exceed the direct saving. 

We list the savings as follows: 

(1) Reduction in flue gas tempera- 
ture, due to greater heat absorption and 
particularly radiant heat absorption in 
first pass tubes. 

(2) Increase in CO:. Resulting from 
reduction in volume of gases, conse- 
quent ability to handle boiler load with 
less damper opening, therefore, less ex- 
cess air or alternatively the ability to 
carry a higher load. 

(3) Fewer boiler shut-downs per year 
for external cleaning due to lower draft 
and less ash accumulation in the passes. 

(4) After preliminary cleaning-up of 
scale the opening-up of boiler manholes 
for turbining, scaling, etc. can be elimi- 
nated, since with proper conditions main- 
tained, no scale will form. 

(5) Lowered brick work maintenance 
in combustion chamber due to greater 
absorption of radiant heat, and conse- 
quent lowering of furnace temperature. 

(6) Greater flexibility in handling 
peak loads. 

The real savings are made by the en- 
gineer, who, given clean heating surfaces, 
can proceed to run his boilers for effi- 
ciency instead of nursing them to save 
tubes or brick work as is too often the 
case. The usual result of instituting good 
water conditioning methods is a steady 
increase in efficiency with a considerable 
drop in maintenance costs, and last but 
not least, a great increase in peace of 
mind for the chief engineer and the 
boiler room crew. 


Companies, reported that under normal 
shipping conditions the company would 
have been able to report a substantial in- 
crease in the December quarter net profit 
over the like 1935 period. 

Mr. Lowe said: “That the company 
was able to earn in the December quartet 
approximately the same amount as in 
the like quarter of 1935 speaks well for 
its stability, and has encouraged the 
management in the belief that the sec- 
ond half of the fiscal year—January to 
June, 1937—will produce satisfactory re- 
sults.” 

As of December 31st, 1936, Paraf- 
fine’s current assets totalled $7,936,679, 
including $1,703,261 in cash, and cur- 
rent liabilities totalled $782,877. 


ROBINSON DIES 
IN BELLINGHAM 

Ebey J. Robinson, for the last six 
years paymaster for the Puget Sound 
Pulp & Timber Company at Bellingham, 
Washington, died on January 30th. 


RUMOR CERTAIN-TEED 
EXPANSION AT RICHMOND 


The Richmond, California, Independ- 
ent reports that expansion of the Cer- 
tain-Teed Products Corporation plant is 
likely under the company’s new man- 
agement. The building boom on the Pa- 
cific Coast is said to presage the increase 
in production facilities which are now 
operating at capacity. 
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ALL DIGESTERS UNDER AUTOMATIC CONTROL 
in this most Modern Sulphate Mill 














In Union Bag and Paper Corporation's new 
southern plant they assure uniform cooking, cut 
cooking time, increase digester capacity and reduce 
steam costs with Taylor Sulphate Digester Control 


HAT is known as the country’s 

most up-to-date sulphate mill has 
installed the most modern system of 
automatic control. This is one of the first 
—if not the first—instance where all di- 
gesters are under the control of one 
Taylor System. 


THE RESULTS: 

1—By controlling two important 
variables—pressure and temperature— 
this system enables mill executives to 
supervise the cooking process more closely. 

2—It eliminates variations in the 
cooking time schedule. 

8.—It increases digester capacity for 
each twenty-four hours. 

4.—It helps provide uniform cooking 
conditions and cuts down excessive steam 
consumption. 

This Taylor System consists of two 
Taylor ‘‘Fulscope” Indicating Pressure 
Controllers, one ‘‘Dubl-Duty” Fulscope 
Recording Temperature Controller, two 
Evenaction diaphragm valves for the 
steam supply line, and one Evenaction 
control valve for the relief line of each 
digester. 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS: 
First, the temperature and pressure indi- 
cators for each digester are set at a pre- 
determined point. Pushing a button 
starts the cook. The Taylor Digester 
Control System then controls the cook 
automatically. The two Taylor “Ful- 
scope” Indicating Controllers keep the 
pressure to each digester at a definite 
point at all times in both low and high 
pressure steam supply lines. 

The Taylor Dubl-Duty Fulscope Re- 
cording Temperature Controller, with 


pressure register for each digester, brings 
the temperature up at the beginning of 
the cook and keeps the relief valve open 
until the temperature of the stock reaches 
the boiling point. Then the relief valve 
closes automatically and remains closed 
during the rest of the cook. When the 
temperature reaches the highest point 
possible with the low pressure supply, 
the high pressure is automatically turned 
on and the low pressure turned off. 

In addition to the major instruments, 
this Taylor System also includes auxil- 
iary equipment consisting of air valves, 
air expansion chambers, and pneumatic 
switches—all mounted on control panels 
to facilitate handling the equipment 
from one point. 

Many mills have already profited from 
Taylor Instruments and Systems. In 
addition to the Digester Control, Taylor 
Engineers offer a system of Pulp Grinder 
Temperature Control, the Taylor Pres- 
sure Load Recorder, and the Taylor 
Beater Roll Pressure Recorder. A Taylor 
Representative will be glad to show you 
how these instruments can save money 
in your plant. Ask him about them, or 
write Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto, Canada. 





Indicating # Recording Controlling 
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NEW WOOD USES 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


New uses for wood will be discussed at 
the first afternoon session of the two-day 
Pacific Northwest Conference Farm 
Chemurgic Council to be held at the Dav- 
enport Hotel in Spokane, March 22-23. 
The session will be devoted to means of 
using wastes from the woods and sawmill- 
ing operations. 

The tentative program follows: 

Cellulose from Western Hemlock and 
Its Expanding Uses for Rayon, Cello- 
phane and Other Purposes, by Dr. Rob- 
ert Brown of the Research Laboratory 
of the Rainier Pulp & Paper Company, 
Shelton, Washington. 

Wood as a Raw Material for Chemical 
Commodities, including Chemicat Pulp, 
Plastics, Wallboard and Explosives, by a 
speaker from Du Pont or Dow Chemical 
Company. 

By-Products of the Pulp Industry, Sul- 
phite Liquor, Hemlock Bark, Etc., by R 
S. Hatch, research director of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company, Longview, 
Washington. 

New Developments in Plywood, by Dr. 
J. N. Nevin, Harbor Plywood Company, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 

Wood Chemistry Research, by. Dt«. H. 
K. Benson, Department of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering, University of 
Washington. 

Discussion to be led by Dr. E. C. Lath- 
rop, technical director of the Crown Zel- 
lerbach Corporation. 

The Farm Chemurgic Conference of 
Dearborn, Michigan, are co-sponsors of 
the Spokane conference with the Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho and Montana 
State Planning Councils, the Pacific 
Northwest Regional Planning Commis- 
sion, the Spokane Chamber of Com- 
merce, the University of Washington, 
Washington State College, University of 
Idaho and others. The Spokane Cham- 
ber of Commerce is handling details of 
the meeting except the program, which 
is under the supervision of Dr. R. A. 
Clemen of the University of Washing- 
ton, who is also conference chairman, 
and P. Hetherton of the Washington 
State Planning Council, also conference 
secretary. Dr. H. K. Benson of the Uni- 
versity and R. F. Bessey of the Regional 
Planning Commission are members of 
the executive committee. 


NEW TAPPI 
PAPER TESTING STANDARDS 


The adoption of several revised and 
new standard paper testing methods by 
the Technical Association of the Pulp 
and Paper Industry during the past 
year, is announced by the chairman of 
the Association’s Paper Testing Com- 
mittee, B. W. Scribner. These comprise 
amount of zinc pigments and titanium 
pigments, which are new standards, and 
revisions of the association methods for 
weight, thickness and bulk. 


The zinc pigments and the titanium 
pigments are finding constantly increas- 
ing use in paper as opacifying agents. 
Because of their very high opacity and 
brightness, and their relatively high cost 
as compared with other paper fillers, they 
are used mainly in the writing papers, 
where the amount of filler must be kept 
at a minimum. 


The tentative for 


revised methods 
weight, thickness and bulk have now be- 


come official standards. Controversies 
over test results for thickness sometimes 
occurred because the original method 
permitted too great spread in the load 
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applied in making the test. This has 
been reduced in both the thickness and 
bulk methods to a range of 7 to 9 
pounds per spare inch. 

Cleanliness, of course, is a very im- 
portant quailty consideration, and a 
suggested method for estimating, by vis- 
ual inspection, the total area of dirt 
specks present, was adopted as a sug- 
gested method. New methods are some- 
times not given the status of a tentative 
standard until more experience with them 
has been gained. 

The total number of the TAPPI 
standard paper testing methods is now 
40. Printed copies can be obtained from 
the association at 122 East 42nd Street, 
New York City, for twenty-five cents 
each. A list of them can be obtained 
from the committee chairman at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. 


RAYON BEST 
BALANCED TEXTILE 


In a year end review of textiles ap- 
pearing in the Rayon Textile Monthly, 
Scheuer & Company of New York said 
in part. 

“The rayon industry can boast of an- 
other record year. Relative to production, 
stocks of both yarn and cloth are lower 
than they have ever been at this time of 
year. Rayon materials are brought to the 
consumer more rapidly and more eco- 
nomically than any other textile. This 
is the result of a high degree of stand- 
ardization 6f production methods, both 
in grey and finishing plants. Moreover, 
fabrication has been standardized to a 
degree which would compare favorably 
to the more venable cottons. 


“Preparatory and weaving equipment 
has been added to the industry’s total at 
a pace which has been more than suf- 
ficient to absorb the expanded yarn out- 
put. This serves to keep prices restrained, 
and insures large consumption. We do 
not look for any reversal of this trend 
in 1937. From a purely economic view- 
point, this is the best balance division 
of the textile industry, and in all like- 
lihood it will continue so next year 


(1937).” 


ST. HELENS STOCK 
REPORTED IN DEMAND 


Stock of the St. Helens Pulp & Paper 
Company of St. Helens, Oregon, is re- 
ported in Portland, Oregon, papers to 
be in heavy demand in recent weeks, some 
shares changing hands at 231, but even 
higher offers in other cases failing to 
bring about sales. 

The Portland Oregonian states that 
1936 was a profitable year for the St. 
Helens company, which has not as yet 
released a public statement of the year’s 
results. 


SHELTON UNION 
HOLDS CHILDREN’S PARTY 


On the afternoon of December 24th 
the members of Local 161, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and 
Paper Mill Workers, of Shelton, Wash- 
ington, held a Christmas party for all the 
children in Mason County. 

Besides the Christmas program the 
union members presented each child 
with a present, a bag of candy, nuts and 
oranges. Nearly 600 bags were given out 
which indicates the size of the undertak- 
ing by the Shelton local. 

In.the evening the members held their 
annual ball which was exceptionally well 
attended. 


PRODUCTION 
RATIOS UP IN 1936 


The production ratio report for 1936 
issued by the American Paper & Pulp 
Association for American paper produc- 
tion, showed 81.3 per cent for 1936. This 
compares very favorably with 70.5 per 
cent in 1935. 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 
MARKET IN ARGENTINA 


It is estimated that Argentina has a 
fairly high per capita consumption of 
paper specialties such as beer coasters, 
paper spoons, paper plates, paper trays, 
etc., but American manufacturers stand 
a very poor chance of securing business, 
owing to the fact that the local industry 
supplies all of these products with the 
exception of beer coasters, which are im- 
ported wholly from Germany. The in- 
dustry is well protected by the tariff and 
is capable of producing at reasonable 
prices the requirements of the market. 

There is some possibility that a market 
for cardboard to be used in the manu- 
facture of these products exists, although 
it must be borne in mind that competi- 
tion must be met, particularly from the 
Scandinavian countries. (Assistant Com- 
mercial Attache DuWayne G. Clark, 
Buenos Aires.) 


A LITTLE SMELL 
IS A GOOD THING 


Those among the general pub- 
lic who object to the odor peculiar 
to the manufacture of sulphate 
pulp, ought to keep in mind the 
fact that they cannot have their 
cake and eat it, too. 

The cry is for private industry 
to increase employment, but when 
an industry spends millions of dol- 
lars in building plants which pro- 
vide many persons with steady em- 
ployment, and indirectly support 
numerous others through the reg- 
ular purchase of large quantities 
of supplies, a few rise in strident 
protest against a slight odor in- 
heretit in the production process. 

The point is that a little smell, 
harmless to health, is a small price 
to pay for the regular employment 
of large numbers of men and 
women. 

Specifically, the odors produced 
by the sulphate pulp industry are 
highly desirable when compared 
with those produced by several 
other industries. But the popula- 
tion of the Pacific Northwest is 
not as yet educated to the neces- 
sity of being patient with odor pro- 
ducing industries as are the peo- 
ple living in the highly indus- 
trialized areas of the Middle West 
and East. 

Perhaps the pulp industry ought 
to put forth more effort toward 
educating the layman on the great 
value of the industry to the com- 
munity. It may be nothing more 
than lack of knowledge which 
causes these protests of pulp mill 
odors. 
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¢ This particular unit was of cast iron 
and Monel construction—one of sev- 
eral for prominent Pacific Coast Mill. 
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Port Mellon 


Ships First Pulp 


Port Mellon Operating Comwany, 
British Columbia’s newest producing 
pulp mill, has made its first shipment of 
kraft pulp. 


Most of the pulp was sent to mills in 
the United States owned by the Leadbet- 
ter interests, although some of “ie. was 
destined for the Orient. 


F. W. Leadbetter, president of Port 
Mellon Operating Company and inter- 
ested in the Port Mellon project for 
years, during the period when it was 
known as Vancouver Kraft Company, 
summed up some of the developments at 
the Howe Sound mill to PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY during a 
visit to Vancouver, B. C., where he re- 
cently established offices. a 


“We are a going concern’at last,” said 
Mr. Leadbetter, “and I hope that from 
now on we will be an increasin: im- 
portant factor in the Northwest pulp 
situation. Everything is in pretty good 
shape at Port Mellon now and while 
we are not in full production yet, there 
are no serious obstacles in the way and 
shipments should go forward without in- 
terruption. For the time being, at any 
rate, we are going to concentrate on the 
manufacture of kraft pulp. We got 
things going at Port Mellon just in time 
to take advantage of the rising market. 
Pulp is getting a better price now, and 
there is a world demand for certain 
grades. We will use a large proportion 
of Port Mellon output in our own mills 
in the United States, but we have com- 
pleted negotiations for disposal of a con- 
siderable volume of tonnage in Japan.” 


C. J. Packingham has been placed in 
charge of operations at Port Mellon, 
Mr. Leadbetter announced. George 
Mitchell, who supervised completion of 
the sawmill, has returned to his home in 
the United States. He was engaged only 
for the construction period. 


The pulp mill is operating on an 80 
tons a day basis, Mr. Leadbetter stated. 
The sawmill will have a capacity of 100,- 
000 feet when in full operation, but that 
rate will not be attained until later in 
the year, although most of the equip- 
ment has been installed. Mr. Leadbetter 
says that all the equipment taken to Port 
Mellon recently is new, and that reports 
of machinery being taken from dis- 
mantled plants in the Northwest and put 
in use at Port Mellon are without foun- 
dation. Four digesters being used at the 
pulp mill were German-made and of 
similar design to those in use at Pacific 
Mills, Ltd., in Ocean Falls, said Mr. 
Leadbetter. 

“The Port Mellon mill represents an 
expenditure of some $2,500,000, includ- 
ing the early investment on pulp and 
sawmill some years ago,” said Mr. Lead- 
better. “We have about 150 men on the 
payroll now. We want to make it a 
Canadian enterprise as much as possible, 
not only because the mill is in Canada 
and we are using Canadian raw mate- 
rials, but because the new company is 
largely financed by British money, chief- 
ly by Kleinworth & Company, London 
bankers.” 

The company is not conducting any 
woods operations of its own. It is buy- 
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ing its pulpwood in the open market, 
and Mr. Leadbetter believes there will be 
no difficulty in obtaining an adequate 
supply. Nor has he any fears of trans- 
portation difficulties. Port Mellon, of 
course, is entirely dependent on the wa- 
ter haul, as it has no rail facilities. The 
waterfront location is regarded as a val- 
uable adjunct in the company’s plans to 
develop the overseas market. 


Beginning of production at Port Mel- 
lon marks the realization of a long-de- 
layed project. Plant was constructed and 
practically completed in 1929, but col- 
lapse of the pulp market resulted in a 
shutdown before a wheel had turned. 
During the intervening eight years the 
company passed through various forms 
of litigation. When trustees for the 
bondholders sought an order to wind up 
the company, various efforts were made 
to raise the funds necessary to put the 
company into operating order. The 
sum mentioned during the negotiations 
was $400,000. 


Improvement in the market situation 
and the readiness of British capitalists 
to back the project made it possible for 
Mr. Leadbetter and his associates to com- 
plete the job and get production under 
way. 


REPORT ON 
COOS BAY WATER PROJECT 


On January 21st Mayor L. A. Cutlip 
of North Bend and Mayor Charles H. 
Huggins of Marshfield, Oregon, report- 
ed on the proposal to increase the water 
supply of the Coos Bay area. They 
made their report after conferring in 
Portland with WPA and other federal 
agency men. 


Briefly, the report recommended that 
Brewster Valley and not the upper Coos 
River is the logical source of water for 
Coos Bay and Coquille valley industrial 
and domestic use. The Brewster Valley 
project would be a little more expensive 
to install but far less expensive to main- 
tain. The federal authorities to whom 
the two mayors talked felt that the 
Brewster project would be of the type the 
PWA would sponsor. 


The mayors found that the commu- 
nity must undertake some responsibility 
before the government agencies could be 
interested. A water district would have 
to be voted at a special election and 
bonds authorized to provide a part of 
the cost of the project. 


The Coos Bay Times said of the water 
project: 

“Originally, WPA aid was to have 
been sought for the project designed to 
provide sufficient water for enlargement 
of Coos Bay Pulp corporation’s plant at 
Empire, for other pulp mills, construc- 
tion of which is said to be contemplated, 
for further industrial use and for ac- 
commodation of residents of the bay 
area and south at least to Coquille. But 
WPA authorities intimated to represen- 
tatives of the two principal bay cities 
that PWA funds are to be available for 
such, and a PWA grant would represent 
more of a saving to the district than 
would WPA assistance, which 


in all, 


probability could be acquired only with 
difficulty. 

“First move, the mayors said, would” 
be the calling of a joint council session — 
of at least North Bend and Marshfield 
council members. Should they approve 
of further action, councils of all cities 
involved and interested would meet to 
express opinions and outline plans. : 

“A special election creating the water. 
district and authorizing issuance of 
bonds would be necessary before applica- 
tion could be made for PWA grant. 
How many months would be necessary 
could not be estimated at this time.” 


BELLINGHAM PAPER 
MILL RUNNING FULL 


The Pacific Coast Paper Mills of Bel- 
lingham, Washington, experienced a rec- 
ord six months in sales of their toilet 
tissues, napkins and towels during the 
latter Half of 1936, according to Paul 
J. Herb, vice-president of the company. 

The mill is running at capacity. 

Saturday evening, February 5th, the 
employees of the company held one of 
their regular dancing parties at the 
Chuckanut Shell on Chuckanut Drive 
south of Bellingham. A ten-piece or- 
chestra provided music for the affair 
which was well attended. 


SHERMAN AND BECK 
ATTENDING LEGISLATURE 


John Sherman of Port Angeles and 
Dave C. Beck of Vancouver, Washing- 
ton, are attending the sessions of the 
Washington State legislature at Olym- 
pia, Mr. Sherman as an elected represen- 
tative from Clallam county, and Mr. 
Beck as legislative representative for the 
Pacific Northwest Pulp and Paper Mill 
Employees Association. 

The association consists of the two 
pulp and paper unions, the International 
Brotherhood of Paper Makers and the 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sul- 
phite & Paper Mill Workers. Mr. Sher- 
man is Pacific Coast vice-president of 
the latter organization and _ secretary- 
treasurer of the association. Mr. Beck 
is a member of the association’s execu- 
tive board. 


FREEPORT SULPHUR 
LEASES NEW TEXAS DOME 


Signing of a lease on a _ property 
known as the Hockley dome, in Harris 
County, Texas, was announced January 
18th by Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., 
president of the Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany. The property was leased from the 
Stanolind Oil and Gas Company of Tul- 
sa, Oklahoma, according to Mr. Wil- 
liams. 

Although terms of the lease were not 
disclosed, the Freeport company presi- 
dent explained “the company is always 
desirous of obtaining new reserves where 
production may be undertaken at lower 
cost.” He said the schedule calls for 
the start of drilling operations in less 
than sixty days. 

Mr. Williams revealed that the lease 
just signed covers the entire dome area 
of approximately 1800 acres. This 
dome was discovered in 1906 when the 
property was drilled in search of oil, he 
said, adding that the presence of unusu- 
ally thick caprock overlying the salt in- 
dicated sulphur possibilities. 

At present the Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany is engaged in mining operations 
at Grande Ecaille, Plaquemines Parish, 
Louisiana, and at Hoskins Mound, Bra- 
zoria County, Texas. 
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JONES-BERTRAMS PATENT BEATER 


Triples tonnage output of equal size conven- 
tional beater. 

Decreases horsepower hours per ton, about 
50 per cent. 

Rapid circulation; thorough mixing; no 
lodgments. 

Improved treatment; no untreated pulp car- 
ried over roll. 


Hydrating properties adjusted to meet any 
requirements. 

Results repeated, at low or high densities, by 
automatic control. 

Greater uniformity and quality of finished 
product. 

Requires less floor space than ordinary Hol- 
landers. 


Choice of automatic beater control, either Milne Automatic 
Mechanical Control, shown above, or Stamets Duckworth 
Electric Control. Data sent upon request. 


Built and sold solely in United States by E. D. Jones 
& Sons Co., under exclusive licensee agreement 
with Bertrams Limited. U. S. A. patents and patents 
pending. 





7 | 
Section showing improved method of bedplate 
adjustment. 


REPEAT ORDERS OFFER 
THE FINEST TESTIMONIAL 


212 SOLD 


This 41-page booklet 
gives further facts. 


108 REPEATS #23. oe 
E. D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE 
MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 
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PLAN EXPANSION 
OF UNITED KINGDOM INDUSTRY 


The expansion of paper manufactur- 
ing in the United Kingdom has contin- 
ued in recent months and most sections 
of the industry are now enjoying a pe- 
riod of unusual prosperity. The amount 
of capital being invested in the construc- 
tion of paper-making plants and the in. 
stallation of modern machinery, together 
with a tendency of absorption and amal- 
gamation of companies and the tenor of 
recent reports all point in this direction. 

In view of what the chairman of 
Messrs. Edward Lloyd, Limited, has re- 
cently termed the huge success“. their 
previous extensions, an order has ‘just 
been placed by this company for another 
newsprint machine for the Kefnsley Mill 
of about the same size and capacity of 
the one recently installed and described 
as the largest of its kind in the world. 
The new machine of the company is re- 
ported to come into operation early in 
1938 and will add approximately 1,500 
tons to the weekly production. On its 
completion, the capacity output of the 
Lloyd Mills will be about 390,000 tons 
per year. The Bowater Mersey Paver 
Mills, Limited, Lancashire, subsidiary of 
Bowater Paper Mills, Limited, anmeunced 
last month that they are considering im- 
portant extensions in the form of ma- 
chinery, in view of the growing demand 
in Manchester and in the industrial 
North generally. The latter company 
recently stated that they had completed 
purchase of all the outstanding ordinary 
share capital of the Edward Lloyd In- 
vestment Company and are now, there- 
fore, the sole owners of Edward Lloyd 
and Company, ordinary shares. 

The Vale Paper Company, an old es- 
tablished Scottish business, has also re- 
cently been taken over by the Associated 
Paper Mills, Limited, and 5 companies 
engaged in the manufacture and distri- 
bution of wall paper and kindred prod- 
ucts have been recently consolidated un- 
der the name of Wallpapers Consolidat- 
ed, Limited. 

Profits well maintained or increased is 
the keynote of all recent company re- 
ports. The most important reports are 
those of the Bowater group, which ranks 
among the leading industries in the 
United Kingdom (capital about £10,- 
000,000), and includes the Bowater Pa- 
per Mills, Limited, Bowater Mersey Pa- 
pers, Limited, W. V. Bowater and Sons, 
Limited, and Edward Lloyd and Com- 
pany, Limited. 

In connection with the above, one of 
the leading manufacturers of paper-mak- 
ing machinery in the United Kingdom 
has reported a higher profit for the year 
ended September 30. In common with 
other makers of paper-making machin- 
ery, they are very busy and orders in 
hand are stated to ensure a continuance 
of full-time working for several months 
to come. (Assistant Commercial Attache 
James Somerville, London.) 


CHANGE URUGUAYAN 
PAPER IMPORT REGUATIONS 


A presidential decree countersigned by 
the Uruguayan Ministers of Finance and 
Industry and Labor, published in the 
Diario Official of December 5, 1936, 
materially alters the provisions of Article 
8 of the Law of October 18, 1928 regu- 
lating the free admission into Uruguay 
of printing paper. According to this 
decree, which becomes effective 120 days 
from date, paper of any class, color or 
type, in rolls or flat, to be employed ex- 
clusively for the printing of dailies, re- 
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views or periodicals must bear translucent 
water-marks in the form of straight par- 
allel lines spaced four centimeters apart. 

The importation of paper so marked 
for other than the foregoing uses, and 
its manufacture in the country for other 
than such printing purposes is _ pro- 
hibited. Marked paper not usable for 
the above mentioned ends, such as rem- 
nants, soiled sheets, etc., must be re-ex- 
ported or sold to local paper factories 
as raw materials. Paper in general de- 
nominated newsprint not marked in ac- 
cordance with the new regulations will 
have to pay duty as wrapping and pack- 
ing paper. (Consul Augustin W. Fer- 
rin, Montevideo. } 


PAPER SPECIALTIES 
MARKET IN VENEZUELA 


A good demand for paper cups, paper 
straws, and a few allied lines exists in 
the city of Caracas and to a lesser ex- 
tent throughout the interior of Venezuela 
and a recent action of the Venezuelan 
Congress in reducing the import tariff 
on certain of these articles will probably 
bring about a lowering of the prices and 
result in a stimulation of this demand. 

During the calendar year 1935, 15,801 
kilograms of paper cups were imported 
into Venezuela, all of which originated 
in the United States with the exception 
of 60 kilograms; 5,907 kilograms of 
cardboard cups were imported from the 
United States. All other specialties 
come under the general non-specified 
classification. 

At present there is only one local man- 
ufacturer of paper specialties, making 
paper plates and dishes for confectioners, 
picnics, ice cream paper plates, and card- 
board boxes for packing purposes. Its 
products enjoy a good sale in Caracas, 
although its output is insufficient for the 
market and its quality cannot compare 
with the American product. Because of 
the relatively high duty on paper plates, 
few of the bakers and confectioners use 
them and those that do generally buy 
them from the local firm. Practically 
no market exists for paper straws. (Com- 
— Attache Frederic D. Grab, Cara- 
cas. 


NEW PULPWOOD COMPANY 
TO EXPORT TO UNITED STATES 


Press dispatches from Toronto an- 
nounce that the Ontario Government has 
entered into a lease for a large pulp- 
wood area in the long Lac district of 
northwestern Ontario. The newly or- 
ganized company is the Pulpwood Supply 
Company, Limited and it has agreed to 
take 6,000,000 cords of choice pulpwood 
from this area which will be exported 
to the United States for the purpose of 
paper manufacture other than newsprint. 
The company’s program calls for 100,- 
000 cords to be cut and shipped the first 
year and it is expected to progressively 
increase the output to 300,000 cords a 
year. This area is to be made accessible 
by providing a new transportation route 
to the watershed. A dam will be con- 
structed at the northern end of Long 
Lac and several canals will be necessary 
to divert the waters from their present 
northerly course into a southerly direc- 
tion, the route to have an outlet in Lake 
Superior. The cost of the Government 
operation is estimated at $50,000, which 
the operating company will ultimately 
pay over a period of 20 years. (Commer- 


cial Attache H. M. Bankhead, Ottawa.) 
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SHANGHAI PAPER MARKET 
DURING THIRD QUARTER 


There was considerable improvemey 
in the paper market during the qua 
ended September 30 with more than 
seasonal demand developing in October, 
particularly for bond and air mail p 
pers. Prices of all types of paper regi 
tered further increases during Novembep 
and early December and local stocks arg 
reported either low or exhausted. Im 
porters are unable to supply dealers de 
mands, owing to European, Canadian 
and American mills being fully booked 
for some months to come. Germany 
continues to dominate the market of im! 
ports into China of paper (excluding 
wood pulp, books, maps, periodicals ang 
articles made of paper). The total im 
ports for 1936 for the first 9 monthg 
amounted to 12,575,000 gold units, rep 
resenting a decline of 23 per cent com! 
pared*with the 9 month’s period of 1935, 
which total amounted to 16,364,000 gold¥ 
units. Germany supplied 34 per cen 
of the total, Japan 19 per cent, Canadg 
10 per cent and the United States 9 peg 
cent. Imports of common printing an 
newsprint paper totaled 683,000 quintalg: 
(quintal=220.46 pounds), a decrease of 
22 per cent as compared with 877,000 
quintals during the first 9 months of} 
1935. Germany supplied 48 per cent of 
the total, Canada 25 per cent, and Japafy 
10 per cent, while the United States sup 
plied less than 1 per cent. Although the 
German prices increased to £8/15 per 
ton, c. i. f. Shanghai, other countries 
ate unable to compete. The demand for 
newsprint has continued good and at 
present importers report their mills sold 
out to July 1937 and refuse to accept 
orders after that date, owing to uncem 
tainties regarding prices and freigh 
rates. It is rumored that Japanese ine 
terests are planning to construct a news 
print mill at Antung, Manchuria, and 4 
pulp mill in the vicinity of Mukden. 
Shanghai market prirces of some of the 
principal papers on November 11 were 
as follows: M. G. white cap, 18 lbs., yuan 
3.15 per ream; M. G. colored, 18 lbs, 
3.45 per ream; dark blue cap, 16 pounds, 
3.60 yuan per ream; newsprint, 45 
pounds, 4.30 yuan per ream; newsprint, 
24 pdtunds, 3.50 yuan per ream; kraft 
heavy, 0.21 yuan per pound; kraft, 41 
pounds, .235 yuan per pound; woodfree 
printing, 0.21 yuan per pound; and 
simile paper, .235 yuan per pound. 

The demand for kraft steadily in 
creased during the third quarter when 
importers were finally unable to accept 
orders, because of inability of mills to 
supply the increased world demand. 
There are no stocks of kraft paper in re 
serve. Imports during the first 9 months 
of 1936 amounted to 58,000 quintals, a 
decrease of 18 per cent as compared with 
71,000 quintals during the same period 
of 1935. Sweden was the principal source 
of supply, followed by Austria, Canada 
and Germany. 

Imports of drawing, document, bank 
note and bond paper during the first 9 
months of 1936 totaled 768,000 gold 
units, an increase of 40 percent as com 
pared with the same period of 1935. The 
United States was the principal sourcé 
of supply with 87 per cent of the total 
an increase of 110 per cent over the cot 
responding period in 1935. (Trade Com 
missioner C. E. Christopherson, Shang 
hai.) 
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HEINTZLEMAN NAMED 
ALASKAN REGIONAL FORESTER 


The Forest Service, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, recently announced the 
appointment of B. Frank Heintzleman 
to be regional forester for Alaska, with 
headquarters at Juneau. Mr. Heintzle- 
man will succeed Charles H. Flory, re- 
gional forester for Alaska since 1921, 
who is returning to the States to assume 
forest service duties in region six, with 
headquarters at Portland, Orégon. 

In naming Mr. Heintzleman regional 
forester for Alaska (National Forest Re- 
gion Number 10), F. A. Silcox, chief of 
the forest service, said: 

“Mr. Heintzleman is peculiarly fitted 
for this post. His previous experience 
in Alaska has given him a‘wide knowl- 
edge of technical forest and game prob- 
lems as well as of economic and social 
conditions in the Alaskan national for- 
est area, and he has demonstrated his 
executive ability in a number of import- 
ant posts of the service.” 

Mr. Heintzleman entered the Forest 
Service in 1910, after having first-served 
on a temporary appointment as forest 
guard on the Kaniksu National forest in 
Montana. He is a graduate of the Penn- 
sylvania State Forest School, and the 
Yale School of Forestry. His first per- 
manent assignment was in the Pacific 
Northwest, and after service in various 
capacities there he was appointed Super- 
visor of the Cascade National Forest in 
Oregon in 1919, 

In 1920, he was made logging engi- 
neer and served in Alaska. Two years 
later he became assistant regional for- 
ester in Alaska, in which capacity he re- 
mained until February, 1934. 


During his periods of service in Alas- 
ka, Mr. Heintzleman acquired a wide 
knowledge of the timber resources of 
southeast Alaska and the possibilities of 
economic logging and manufacture. He 
also made a special study of water power 
in Alaska in cooperation with the Geo- 
logical Survey. He has accomplished 
outstanding work in the development of 
management plans for the timber re- 
sources of the Alaska forests, and co- 
operated in developing special manage- 
ment plans for the noted Alaska brown 
bear of Admiralty Island. 

In 1934, Mr. Heintzelman was given 
the title principal forester, and assigned 
to the Washington, D. C., office, where 
his efforts were in the field of coopera- 
tive forestry work between the federal 
government and state and private tim- 
berland owners. In March, 1935, he was 
released by the Forest Service to become 
deputy administrator for conservation in 
the National Recovery Administration to 
direct forest activities called for in the 
conservation article of the Lumber and 
Timber Products Code. 


In 1935, Mr. Heintzleman returned to 
duty with the Forest Service and was 
assigned to state and private cooperative 
work in the development of sustained 
yield production and inereased protec- 
tion against fire for privately owned tim- 
berlards. 


Mr. Flory although having spent a 
considerable portion of his Forest Serv- 
ice career in work in Alaska, is also well 
acquainted with the work in Region Six. 
He is a graduate of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and the Yale Forest School. After 
a two year period of technical forest 
work following his appointment to the 
Forest Service in 1906, he served as for- 
est supervisor in Washington. In 1908, 
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he was made chief of operations for the 
Pacific Northwestern region and in 1910 
he became assistant regional forester. He 
became Regional Forester of Alaska Jan- 
uary 1, 1921. 

Of his service in Alaska, Mr. Silcox 
said, “Charles Flory did much to ac- 
quaint the people of Alaska with the 
purposes and accomplishments of the 
Forest Service and Department of Agri- 
culture in its administration of the rich 
resources of the Alaskan national for- 
ests.” 


CARL RICHTER 
VISITS COAST MILLS 

Carl F. Richter, president of the Steb- 
bins Engineering and Manufacturing 
Company of Watertown, New York, was 
a Pacific Coast visitor the latter part of 
January and the first half of February. 

While on the Pacific Coast Mr. Richter 
renewed acquaintances and visited a 
number of the sulphite pulp mills ac- 
companied by A. S. Quinn, Pacific Coast 
manager of the company, whose head- 
quarters are at 1201 Textile Tower, Se- 
attle. 

The Stebbins Engineering and Man- 
ufacturing Company specializes in lin- 
ing digesters, accumulators, bleach cells, 
stocks, chests and miscellaneous work of 
that type. 


PREDICTS INCREASED 
SULPHUR PRODUCTION 


The year 1936 for the sulphur indus- 
try was marked by a satisfactory increase 
in business due to the sustained rate of 
activity enjoyed by large users of sul- 
phur such as fertilizer plants, steel mills, 
acid plants, paper mills, rubber factories 
and others, according to a recent state- 
ment by Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., 
president of the Freeport Sulphur Com- 
pany. 

Production figures for the entire year 
have not been compiled but it is estimat- 
ed that approximately 2,000,000 tons of 
sulphur were mined by American pro- 
ducers. This reflects an increase of near- 
ly 22% per cent over the 1,632,590 tons 
produced in 1935. 


For 1937 the sulphur industry should 
again enjoy sales gains in proportion to 
the general increase in industrial activ- 
ity. Sulphur itself is a basic industrial 
and agricultural necessity and plays an 
integral part in scores of manufacturing 
processes. For this reason its production 
figures have long been regarded as an in- 
dex of general business prosperity. 


The industry in 1936 faced increased 
competition from foreign producers 
whose output of both pyrites and crude 
sulphur was expanded. Many of these 
countries were aided in their production 
activity by governmental help in the 
form of high tariffs and direct subsidies. 


The competition which confronts the 
American sulphur industry consists not 
only of the production of crude sulphur 
(brimstone) but also in the form of py- 
rites, smelter gasses and other by-prod- 
ucts. When viewed in its relation to the 
total consumption of the element sul- 
phur, the proportion of the market en- 
joyed by the American brimstone pro- 
ducers is far less than is commonly sup- 
posed. The fact is that in 1935 Amer- 
ica’s brimstone producers accounted for 
less than 26 per cent of the total world 
production of sulphur. 


The chief barrier to progress faced by 
the American sulphur industry, in addi- 


tion to increased foreign competition, 
has been an increase in severance taxes 
in the sulphur-producing states. How. 
ever, the action of the Texas legislature 
in reducing to $1.03 a proposed sever- 
ance tax of $2.00 indicates a growing 
realization in the South that unreason. 
able and excessive taxation tends to drive 
away capital, prevents the development 
of new industries, and retards general 
prosperity which would give employment 
to thousands of people. The action in 
Texas, it is hoped, presages an era of 
better understanding in the South be. 
tween governmental bodies and industry 
which will quicken the pace of industrial 
activity in that region and make for 
great development and expansion. 

During the past year, research experts 
and scientists have been studying many 
new uses for sulphur, particularly in the 
field of agriculture, and the results of 
these studies should prove of great bene. 
fit to millions of farmers. The Freeport 
Sulphur Company has been cooperating 
with state agricultural colleges and farm 
experiment stations in an attempt to per. 
fect many of the operations. involved in 
these new uses for sulphur. 

Expansion of agricultural markets 
during the past year has convinced the 
sulphur industry that it has much in 
common with the farmer. We are con- 
sidering his problems as our problems 
and striving through scientific research 
to ease the farmer’s burden and add to 
his profits. 

The year 1937, in Mr. Williams’ opin- 
ion, will see a continuation of this grow- 
ing alliance between industry and agri- 
culture with attendant benefits to the 
country as a whole. 


FIRST PROFIT 
FOR ST. REGIS SINCE 1931 

The St. Regis Paper Company will 
have a “substantial net profit for the 
first time since 1931,” Roy K. Ferguson 
of New York, its president, announced 
at the annual meeting of stockholders in 
Watertown, N. Y. He said the profit 
would not be revealed until audit of the 
books for 1936. 

“The past year has showed marked 
improvement throughout the pulp and 
paper industry,” Mr. Ferguson said. 
“The news print price was $41 a ton, 
against $62 in 1929. The contract price 
for 1937 is fixed at $42.50 a ton. How- 
ever, in certain sections an active spot 
market exists at higher prices.” 

Expansions in the company’s proper: 
ties included rehabilitation of the mill 
at Tacoma, Washington, now rated at 
60,000 tons annual output of kraft pulp, 
and addition of a bleached sulphite 
plant at Deferit, N. Y., of 10,000-ton 
capacity. He gave the approximate mat- 
ket value of the company’s investments 
on December 31, inclding 230,000 com- 
mon shares of the Taggart Corporation, 
at $13,146,000, against $12,091,000 @ 
year before. . 

An amendment to the charter permit- 
ting the company to do business in any 
state or foreign country was approved. 


COMPLETE 
NEW BLEACH PLANT 

The new bleach plant of the Pulp Dé 
vision, Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 
at Longview, was completed early in 
February and placed in operation. 
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Human flight at 250 miles an hour is 
a modern miracle. 


Another triumph is the manufacture of 
paper...to which Black-Clawson and 
Shartle have greatly contributed. 


World acceptance has been accorded 
their new forming vats, vertical dry- 
ers, finishing-end, driving and stock 
preparation machinery. 


BLACK-CLAWSON: 
and 


SHARTLE BROS. 





PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


of Those Who Sell Paper in the Western States 


JAGGARD STARTING 
PAPER MEN’S CLUB 


There has been considerable talk 
lately in San Francisco of organizing a 
paper mill men’s social organization 
similar to the Paper Mil) Men’s Club in 
Los Angeles and definite action finally 
has been started by B. P. (Doc) Jaggard, 
representative of the Hammermill Pa- 
per Co. and the Grays Harbor Corpora- 
tion. “Doc” consented to take up the 
job of starting the ball and he is talk- 
in gto various eligibles and the thought 
of calling an organization meeting soon. 
One name has been suggested—the Nor- 
thern California Paper Mill Men’s Club 
—bur other suggestions will be welcomed. 


Louis A. Colton, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
says San Francisco paper mill men and 
jobbers were the first to start these social 
clubs. 


“We had a dandy just before the de- 
pression,” he says, “and called it the 
‘Paper Peddlers and Their Victims.’ 
Used to be eighty or ninety people at- 
tend our dinners. Once we gave a wel- 
coming dinner to Sidney Willson, presi- 
dent of the American Writing Paper 
Co., and tried him on charges of being 
a fugitive from justice. Isadore Zeller- 
bach, who had known Mr. Willson for 
years and years, was called as.a charac- 
ter witness and got on the stand and said 
he never had met the defendant before.” 

Following is preliminary list of those 
paper mill representatives in San Fran- 
cisco, eligible for membership in the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club. It is not com- 


B. P. JAGGARD 


Organizing San Francisco 
Bay Paper Men 


plete, and Mr. Jaggard requests those 
whose names do not appear here, and 
who desire to join, to get in touch with 
him at 311 California Street, San Fran- 
— 


S. Nail, Oregon Pulp & Paper Co., Russ 
Buliding: Ralph Olsen, Oregon Pulp & Paper 
Co., Russ Building; A. H. olton, Western 
Paper Converting Co., Russ Building; T. C. 
Macormack, Strathmore Paper Co., 311 Cali- 
fornia St.; E. J. Farina, Fibreboard Products, 
Inc., Russ Building; Augustus Johnson, Fitch- 
burg Paper Co., 244 California St. 

C. E. Swick, Graham Paper Company, 311 
California St.; . J. McCormick, American 
Writing Paper Co., 503 Market a: BP 
Jaggard, Hammermill Paper Co., Grays Har- 
bor Corp., 311 California St.; Ww. J. Gray, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., 340 Bryant St., 
R. C. Bishop, Allied Paper Mills, 461 Market 
St.; R. A. Gates, Everett Pulp & Paper -Co., 
244 California St. 

G icoulat, Crown Willamette Paper Co., 
343 Sansome St.; % McKnight, Hawley 
Pulp & Paper Co., 1 14th St.; Ben L 
Bryant Paper Co., 461 Market St.; Hugh Wal- 
lace, Wheelwright Papers, Inc., 444 Market 
Street; C. H. Wylie, Advertisers Paper Co., 320 
Market St., R. H. Atkinson, The Dobeckmun 
Co., 625 Third St. 

Joseph Fairchild, Pacific Coast Envelope Co., 
400 Second St.; V. avale, Geo. La Monte 
& Son, 503 Market St.; Wm. L. Shattuck, Ad- 
hesive Products, Inc., 430 Main Se.; A. H. 
Raymond, Reynolds Metals Co., 345 9th St.; 
= Van Pool, Brown Company, 58 Sutter St.; 

~ & Buskirk, - rae Vegetable Pchmt. 
Co., 320 Market St. 

i 2. Selden The Northwest Paper Co., 
149 California St.; Al Askenasy, The Envel- 
one, Corp., 425 Brannan St.; W. F. Dallam, 
‘érnstrom Paper Co., 112 Market St.; _E. 
Skinner, The ee ‘Cantine Co., 311 Califor- 
nia St.; Chas. Kaas, Hampden Glazed Paper 
Co., 7 Front $; Geo. L. Rodier, West Vir- 
ginia Pulp & Paper Co., 503 Market St. 

ey Ruweler, Cupples Co., 24 California 
St.; J. Gruenberg, Boxboard Products, Inc., 
200 Ro Avenue; Wm. Pickering, I. E. 
aw deNemours & Co., 351 California St.; 

A aller, Keyes Fibre Co., Merchants Ex. 
} Bldg.: D. L. Maxwell, The Tissue Co., 
311 California St.; Chas. G. Sparrow, Pacific 
Coast Paper Mills. 7 Front St. 

L. J. Arms, National Paper Products Sales 
Co., 343 Sansome St.; H. Fischer, Comfort 
Paper Corp:, 343 Sansome St.; E. C. Crebbs, 
Consolidated Cover Co., 564 Market St.; Webb 
Plass, Lily-Tulip Cup Corp., 534 Battery Se.: 
E. ieffer, Hammersley Mfg. Co., Rialto 
Building; J. P. Billings. Diamond Match Co., 
hi? Market St.; Ira Doud, Tilden Sales 

g. 


evison, 


F. B. DALLAM 
RECOVERING 


F. B. Dallam of the American Sales 
Agencies Co., San _ Francisco, was 
stricken with illness before Christmas 
and will not be back at his desk for some 
time to come. His son, W. F. Dallam, 
represents the Fernstrom Paper Co., job- 
bers for Scandinavian newsprint and will 
carry on his father’s work of represent- 
ing the California Fruit Wrapping 
Mills. 


TOWNE ELECTED 
OFFICIAL OF D. M. A. 


Arthur W. Towne, San _ Francisco 
manager of Blake, Moffit & Towne, is 
the western ‘governor of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association, Inc., and will 
take an active part in the direct mail ex- 
hibit at the Pacific Coast Advertising 
Association 1937 conventions at Salt 
Lake City in June. 


START PLANS 
FOR PAPER TRADE MEETING 


G. J. Ticoulet, San Francisco, Crown 
Willamette Paper Co. again will head up 
the committee handling the nineteenth 
annual golf tournament staged by the 
paper mill men in connection with the 
convention of the Pacific States Paper 
Trade Association at Del Monte May 
13-15. 

Louis A. Colton, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., again heads the 
program committee for the convention 
and has sent out a request for suggested 
subjects for discussion. 

Chairman Colton of the Program 
Committee says he earnestly hopes mem- 
bers of the association will cooperate by 
sending in suggestions for the talks. 

“With the Robinson-Patman bill be- 
coming effective and with labor troubles 
everywhere, we should have a number of 
timely discussions on the program,” he 
says. 


ENVELOPES 
MOVING WELL 


George T. Davis, San Francisco man- 
ager of the Pacific Coast Envelope Co.., 
says the enveloope business is, as usual, 
good in January and February. Paper 
houses let their stocks get low before the 
year-end inventory time and then stock 
up after the turn of the year. Summer 
time finds a slackening, when vacation 
weeks come. 


Mr. Davis says the company has no 
plans at all yet to build a plant on land 
it recently bought in Los Angeles. 


ANN KAUFMANN 
IS MARRIED 


Wedding bells rang recently for Miss 
Ann Kaufmann, who has been secretary 
in the San Francisco offices of D. L. 
Maxwell of The Tissue Co., and E. B. 
Skinner of the Martin Cantine Co. She 
and her now husband sail February 4th 
from Vancouver to reside in the Orient. 

Mr. Maxwell and Mr. Skinner and 
Mr. Maxwell’s son, Dick, have been laid 
up by the “flu”. Mr. Skinner was home 
about two weeks and lost considerable 
weight. 


YOUNGEST COLTON 
WITH LEHMAN PRINTING 


Last month PACIFIC PULP & PA- 
PER INDUSTRY mentioned two of the 
sons of Louis A. Colton, vice-president 
of the Zellerbach Paper Co. in charge 
of purchases. Arthur Colton’s engage- 
ment was announced and it was said Joe 
Colton was with the General Paper Co. 

Now proud Father Louie rises to re- 
mark that he has another son, the 
youngest, Edgar L., with the Lehmann 
Printing & Lithograph Co. of San Fran- 
cisco. 
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DEVEAN JOINS 
WESTERN MANUFACTURING 

Ross Devean, resigned last month as 
wrapping paper sales manager for the 
General Paper Co. in Los Angeles, and 
has purchased an interest in the Western 
Manufacturing Co., makers of plain and 
printed sealing tape. Their products are 
distributed here by H. A. Gulstrand Co. 


WILSON’S 
NEW SON 

A. J. Wilson of the Wilson Paper Co., 
Los Angeles, became the proud father 
of a 7'2-pound boy the middle of Jan- 
uary. Several among the paper trade 
are still asking, ‘““What about the cigars, 
Abe?” 


HECHT 
IN LOS ANGELES 

Victor E. Hecht, vice president in 
charge of printing paper sales promo- 
tion for the Zellerbach Paper Co., is 
working in the Los Angeles territory dur- 
ing both February and March. ~ we 
McGrath, assistant to Harold Zellerbach, 
was also here for several weeks during 
this period. 


HAROLD ZELLERBACH 
AT NEW YORK CONVENTION 


Mr. and Mrs Harold Zellerbach are 
expected back in this country the latter 
part of February, following an extended 
trip through South America. Leaving 
San Francisco Dec. 26, they came to 
Los Angeles, flew to New York, where 
they caught the ship “Santa Lucia” 
which took them through the Panama 
Canal and down the west coast to San- 
tiago, Chile. From there they flew to 
Buenos Aires, visited in Brazil, Trini- 
dad, finally returning to Miami. After 
a stay in Chicago, their schedule called 
for a return trip to New York, where 
they were to arrive by Feb. 18. 


GRONICH AND 
HUELAT TO NEW YORK 


It is expected that Los Angeles will 
be represented at the New York conven- 
tion of the National Paper Trade Asso- 
ciation the week of Feb. 15 by Walter 
Huelat of Blake, Moffit & Towne, and 
Lew Gronich of the General Paper Co. 


BAILEY, HOWARD, FOLEY 
VISIT LOS ANGELES TRADE 


Edward Bailey of Hollingsworth and 
Whitney, New York manufacturers of 
fine paper and wrapping paper, visited 
in Los Angeles for a week during Jan- 
uary. 

Howell Howard of the Howard Paper 
Co., was here early in February for a 
few days, while on a coastwise air trip. 
He returned to the mill from Los An- 
geles. Another visitor at about the same 
time was Harold Foley, vice-president of 


the Powell River Co. 


FLU HITS 
L. A. PAPER TRADE 


The staffs of Los Angeles paper 
Ouses were decimated during January 
and early February by numerous cases 
of influenza among their ranks. In some 
of the houses, at least half of the em- 
Ployees were at home ill; some depart- 
ments had only stenographers working, 
others were 90 per cent unmanned. At 
the time of writing no fatalities had oc- 
curred, but executives were being hard 
Pressed to keep things moving smoothly. 


BUSSE ORGANIZES 
WESTERN PAPER PRODUCTS CO. 


Walter Busse, for about twenty years 
with Blake, Moffit & Towne, has or- 
ganized the Western Paper Products Co. 
at San Francisco, with offices in the 
Mills Building, and plans the manufac- 
ture, by hand, from paper, of furniture, 
mattress, stove and casket bags, special 
oversize cellulose bags and kindred items. 
Plain papers, creped papers and trans- 
parent cellulose will be used. 

Until the first of the year, Mr. Busse 
was in charge of the coarse paper de- 
partment of Blake, Moffit & Towne. It 
was reported in February that Mr. Busse 
soon would announce the location of his 
plant. 


O’KEEFE ATTENDS 
CHICAGO MEETING 


Tom O’Keefe, manager of the Sierra 
Paper Co., Los Angeles, and the Pacific 
Coast Paper Co., San Francisco, attended 
a managerial meeting at headquarters in 
Chicago the week of Feb. 15, and then 
went to Detroit for his wife and baby. 
They have been there since the youngster 
was born on Armistice Day, and Tom 
had not yet seen the son and heir. 


WATSON 
PRESENTS OXFORD MOVIES 


Reeve T. Watson, San Francisco, ad- 
vertising manager of Blake, Moffit & 
Towne, Pacific Coast paper jobbers, 
made three presentations in Stockton re- 
cently of the Oxford Paper Co. film on 
paper making. Mr. Watson appeared 
before the Central California Grocers 
and Meat Dealers Association, the Am- 
blers’ Club and the Lions Club. 

Mr. Watson and Jack Swait, promo- 
tion department manager for Blake, 
Moffit & Towne, now have private of- 
fices each, recently built on the mez- 
zanine floor at the San Francisco head- 
quarters. 


WALLACE NOW 
DILL & COLLINS REPRESENTATIVE 


Hugh Wallace is now definitely settled 
in San Francisco as the Pacific Coast 
representative of Dill & Collins. Wheel- 
wright Papers and Mead Sales Co. Hugh 
went back to New York recently to get 
his family and they drove to the coast, 
taking the southern route and making 
the trip in a week. San Francisco had 
a recent record-low cold spell, but this 
didn’t bother Hugh, who was used to 
colder New York, and he didn’t even 
wear a muffler, while the native sons 
went about all bundled up and shivering. 

Andy Cochran, who formerly had the 
Pacific Coast territory for these com- 
panies, is now located in Chicago with 
the same firms. He will be on the coast 
late in February to get his family to take 
them to their new home. 


PURCHASING AGENTS 
HOLD ANNIVERSARY PARTY 


Recently the Purchasing Agents As- 
sociation of Northern California held 
an anniversary to mark its twentieth an- 
niversary and one of the charter members 
was B. P. (Doc) Jaggard of the Ham- 
mermill Paper Co. and Grays Harbor 
Corporation. “Doc” is both a charter 
member and a former president. Other 
former presidents are Louis A. Colton, 
vice-president of the Zellerbach Paper 
Co. and H. Leland Weber of Fibreboard 


Products, Inc. 
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MURRAY BUYS 
SAN FRANCISCO HOME 


L. H. Murray, San Francisco, Everett 
Pulp & Paper Co., has just bought him- 
self a fine home in the exclusive Sea 
Cliff residential district of San Fran- 
cisco. « 

A. H. B. Jordan of Everett, vice-presi- 
dent of the company has gone to Florida 
to take his regular vacation at his winter 
home at Nokomis. 

A. B. Moody, assistant secretary of the 
company, passed through San Francisco 
in January with his family enroute to 
vacation at Del Monte. 

Mr. Moody is a son-in-law of William 
Howarth, president of the company. Mr. 
Murray reports Mr. Howarth is feeling 
fine these days and gets about con- 
siderably. 


LEVINSON REPORTS 
SHIPMENTS CONTINUING 


Ben Levison, San Francisco represen- 
tative of middle western and eastern pa- 
per mills, reports his principals all coop- 
erated 100% during the maritime strike 
in making rail shipments to the coast. 
Ben recently spent a Sunday laying floor 
in a new basement room in his home and 
on Monday reported he felt like he’d 
been horse back riding over a pretty 
tough country. 

Ben represents, among others, The 
Wrenn Paper Co. of Middletown, Ohio, 
and he reports they are making an ad- 
vertising drive to help printers sell more 
Wrenn blotting papers. On the coast 
the Wrenn line is handled by Pacific 
Coast Paper Co., San Francisco; Fred 
H. French Paper Co. in Los Angeles and 
San Diego; West Coast Paper Co. in 
Seattle and Fraser Paper Co. in Port- 


land. 


ROSENFELD 
VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 

A recent San Francisco visitor was H. 
T. Rosenfeld of the Los Angeles Paper 
Bag Co., manufacturers of the southern 
California city. 





AL J. McKNIGHT 


Became San Francisco 
Representative for the 
Hawley Pulp & Paper Co. 
December Ist. 
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GOSSMAN RETIRES 
AS BM&T SUPERINTENDENT 


Superintendent of the warehouse of 
the Los Angeles branch of Blake, Mof- 
fitt & Towne for more than 35 years, 
Louis Gossman retired from active duty 
on the 15th of January. The veteran 
warehouseman, 68 years of age, has 
earned a well-deserved rest. He was suc- 
ceeded by Edward Kurrle, salesman for 
the past few years, who has had broad 
experience with all departments of Blake, 
Moffitt & Towne during his 18 years with 
the firm. 


PETERSON PARCHMENT 
SURROUNDED BY BAY BRIDGE 

The San Francisco end of the new 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay bridge just 
wrapped itself all around the plant there 
of the Paterson Pacific Parchment Co. 
and converted Rincon Street, on which 
the plant faced, from a street into a 
dead end thoroughfare. As a result the 
company has changed its address to its 
Bryant Street frontage, around the cor- 
ner, and now gets its mail at 340 Bry- 
ant. The plant is surrounded on all sides 
by the main bridge and its ramps and 
escapes, by six feet, from being under 
part of the big structure. 

W. J. Gray, Pacific Coast manager 
for Paterson, in January had his men 
come into San Francisco for a sales con- 
ference. Present were C. G. Bennett of 
Portland, Floyd D. Smith of Los An- 
geles and E. C. Roeder, who covers cen- 
tral and northern California. 


PAPER MILL MEN’S CLUB 
GOES FOR COMMUNITY SINGING 

The January bi-monthly dinner of the 
Paper Mill Men’s Club, Los Angeles, was 
held January 28 at Stevens Nikaob Cafe. 
Proclaimed a signal success by the two- 
score members and guests present, the 
gathering featured entertainment, songs, 
games and food. 

Totally devoid of business, the meet- 
ing was one of brilliant social sparkle. 
President Edward N. Smith, Secretary 
Dewey Megel, and Committeemen Al 
Hentschel, Newby Green and Ken Ross 
presided at community singing and 
games. 

Smith introduced out-of-town guests 
after the dinner was concluded, and then 
turned the meeting over to Hentschel, 
who led vocal renditions of the entire 
group. 

Moro and Yaconelli, the “Ambassadors 
From Italy,” a pair of musical comed- 
ians, entertained with voice and instru- 
ment to the loud applause of all. They 
performed at a previous club function. 

Following the entertainment, the club- 
men enjoyed games until the wee sma’ 
hours. 


POMEROY OF 
WESTON A COAST VISITOR 


Brenton C. Pomeroy, treasurer of By- 
ron Weston & Co., ledger and bond 
manufacturers of Dalton, Mass., was a 
recent Pacific Coast visitor and called 


ZELLERBACH ACQUIRE 
NEW SACRAMENTO WAREHOUSE 


A new warehouse has been acquired by 
the Sacramento division of Zellerbach 
Paper Co. adjoining the firm’s present 
quarters there. Lee Doherty is manager 
of the division. 
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B. M. & T. OFFER 
CRANE CALENDARS 


Blake, Moffit & Towne gave out in- 
teresting calendars made by one of their 
principals, Crane & Co., of Dalton 

ass., who make the currency papers 
for the United States and 19 other na- 
tions. This calendar is topped by an 
engraved board with a currency-like bor- 
der and the calendar itself is on 100% 
rag stock. Blake, Moffit & Towne are 
exclusive Pacific Coast agents for Crane 
& Co. 


MIELKE 
LOOKS OVER LOS ANGELES 


O. W. Mielke, general manager of 
Blake, Moffit & Towne, was a recent 
vistor in Los Angeles. His headquarters 
are in San Francisco. 


HERRLINGER 
A COAST VISITOR 


Roth Herrlinger, vice-president of 
Gum Products Co., of Troy and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was a recent Pacific Coast 
visitor and called at the Zellerbach 
Paper Co. offices in San Francisco. Mr. 
Herrlinger was in San Francisco at the 
time the big flood hit Cincinnati. He 
describes his office at No. 1 West 4th 
St., as being in the center of the busi- 
ness district in about the same location 
as the Russ Building is in San Francisco 
and said the water was within half a 


block of their address. 


DELANEY 
DIES IN JUNEAU 


Charles H. Beckwith, San Francisco, 
Pacific Coast manager of Cater, Rice & 
Co., paper jobbers, reports the death re- 
cently in Juneau, Alaska, of their north- 
ern territorial salesman, Ed Delaney, of 
war wounds. Only recently was De- 
laney’s picture published in PACIFIC 
PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY. 


STRIKE TROUBLES 
BOXBOARD PRODUCTS 


R. J. Gruenberg of Boxboard Prod- 
ucts Co., San Francisco, says it takes a 
lot of juggling to satisfy customers when 
a maritime strike cuts off a paper box 
plant’s sources of supply. 

Mr. Gruenberg says he hears that 
some of the newspaper buyers of foreign 
newsprint are having a terrible time get- 
ting paper and the price in some in- 
stances has been boosted to around $55. 


HAROLD ZELLERBACH 
IN SOUTH AMERICA 


Harold L. Zellerbach, president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
cabled recently that he and Mrs. Zeller- 
bach had a successful flight across the 
Andes. The Zellerbachs are on a vaca- 
tion tour of South America. They were 
due back in Chicago February 6. 


FLUE HITS 
SF PAPER MEN 


Influenza and bad colds struck hard 
at the paper fraternity in San Francisco 
in January. At one time there were 
thirty-nine people away from the Zeller- 
bach Paper Co. with illness. This in- 
cluded about half the sales staff. 

Harry Bean, general manager of the 
General Paper Co., was home for sever- 
al days ill. So was John M. Fulton, Jr., 
of the Pacific Coast Supply Co. 


ELKUS EXPANDS 
SALES STAFF 


Elkus Paper Co., San Francisco job. 
bers, recently augmented their sales staff 
by adding Joe Shahan, for years with 
Pelican Paper Co., and Les Unruh, for. 
merly with Blake, Mofhtt & Towne. A 
new secretary, Miss Mildred Ornetta, also 
was employed. 


HOEPER OF BADGER 
VISITS COAST JOBBERS 


C. W. Hoeper, vice-president and sales 
manager of the Badger Paper Mills of 
Peshtigo, Wis., was a recent San Fran. 
cisco visitor, accompanied by Badger’s 
coast representative, N. L. Brinker of 
Los Angeles. 


HECHT GIVING TALKS 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Victor E. Hecht, vice-president of the 
Zellerbach Paper Co., left his San Fran- 
cisco office in January to spend some 
time in southern California. He ad- 
dressed the San Diego Ad Club on Feb. 
ruary 10 and was scheduled to appear at 
the Pacific Coast Craftsmen’s Club con. 
vention at Phoenix in April. Mr. Hecht 
talks on “Paperology.” 


LAMBERT 
TAKES VACATION 


William G. Lambert, manager of the 
Sale Lake division of the Zellerbach 
Paper Co., stopped in San Francisco en 
route to Los Angeles for a vacation. 


SMYTHE RETURNS 
FROM FORT HOWARD VISIT 


Frank Smythe, San Francisco, repre- 
sentative of the Fort Howard Paper Co., 
recently returned from a visit to the mill 
at Green Bay, Wisc. 


PAPER PRICES 
ADVANCE IN JANUARY 


_ Paper prices in general were raised 
in January, sulphite bonds No. 1, 2 and 
3 being increased $6 per ton. 


MEXICAN PAPER 
MARKET IMPROVING 


The demand for paper is reported to 
be increasing in Mexico at a very active 
rate and all mills with the exception of 
two plants of the Compania de la Fabri- 
cas del Papel de San Rafael y Anexas, S. 
A., are operating at full capacity. Plants 
of the latter are estimated to be operat- 


* ing at about 70 per cent capacity, owing 


largely to unsettled labor troubles. The 
Government subsidized Productora e Im- 
portadora de Papel, S. A., is reported to 
be importing large quantities of news- 
print and other printing papers and bond 
writing paper. It is stated that of the 3 
types of newsprint, i. e., ordinary, Sun- 
day supplement and rotogravure, ‘‘Pipsa” 
virtually controls the supply. In addi- 
tion to tariff provisions, the latter is said 
to receive a 50 per cent reduction in 
railroad freight rates. As a result of 
this subsidized organization’s activities, 
paper prices have been scaled down to 
some extent. 

Paper imports generally come from 
Germany, Sweden, Canada and_ the 
United States, a large part of which is 
imported by “Pipsa.” A large part of 
imports of newsprint are reported com- 
ing from Germany and Scandinavia. 
Rotogravure, some newsprint, other print- 
ing paper and a considerable volume of 
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kraft paper are being imported from the 
United States. Nevertheless, the paper 
market in so far as America is concerned, 
is expected to be greatly influenced, es- 
pecially as a result of extensive contracts 
reported to have been entered into 
through the use of compensated marks. 
The outstanding interest in the paper 
field is the project of ‘“‘Pipsa’” to erect a 
paper plant through Government and 
private interests at Toluca, State of Mex- 
ico, at an estimated cost of 9,800,000 
pesos. (Assistant Trade Commissioner 


Miles Hammond, Mexico, D. F.) 


PAPER PRODUCTS 
AT PRAGUE SAMPLES FAIR 


One large company presented an ex- 
tensive and well-arranged display of pa- 
per containers at the Prague Fall Sam- 
ples Fair. This company has devoted a 
great deal of attention to the expansion 
of sales of paper containers, especially 
for foodstuffs, in the last 2 years. Their 
exhibit as the Fair included containers 
of various sizes made of paraffine paper 
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designated for coffee, margarine, jam, 
honey, beef soup and candy. A container 
made of grey paper for sauerkraut and 
a large variety of boxes of diverse qual- 
ity for packing pharmaceuticals and 
bakery goods were also shown. 


This firm is understooa to have large 
contracts for deliveries of paper con- 
tainers with some of the leading local 
chains operating colonial goods stores. 
It was disclosed that the company is be- 
coming increasingly interested in exports 
and that they are finding Argentina a 
responsive market. The company’s trade- 
name for milk bottle caps, bore the 
names of 20 odd large dairies which use 
such caps. (Commercial Attache Sam E. 
Woods, Prague.) 
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The Right Felts 


You will never be able to reduce your 
felting bills to the vanishing point but 
you can reduce them—and probably 
more than you think. 


Adopt the right felts, remembering 
that the right felts have the right warp 
and woof, the right nap, the right ten- 
sile strength, the right porosity, the 
right resiliency, high resistance to fric- 
tion and nip wear. 


In other words, go into a conference 
with your Orr representative, and you 
will come out with the right felts—and 
start your felting bills on the down 
grade. 

The line is Complete 


W 


Pacific Coast Representative: WALTER S. HODGES 
Pacific Bidg., Portland, Oregon 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO. 


PIQUA. OHIO. 


PACIFIC PULP & PAPER INDUSTRY 


FARM WOODS 
INCREASED DURING DEPRESSION 


One result of the depression has been to increase the a 
usually classified as farm woodlands. This has occurred chief | 
in the industrial states where lack of employment in cities 
caused migration to cheap lands where a living could be eked 
out from the forest and small areas of tillable ground, say 
the New York College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

According to the United States census during the five-y 
period between 1930 and 1935 woodland on farms increased) 
23.7 per centt or approximately 35,529,000 acres. This bri 
the total farm woodland area in the United States to 185 0003 
474 acres. 

These figures indicate the importance of farm woodland 
as a source of timber. The Forest Service estimates that api 
proximately one-thtird of the total cut of timber is produced 
from farm woodlands. A larger acreage is devoted to fa 
forests than any other land crop. The increase in the fore 
area on farms was far in excess of the increases of the to 
farm area which was only seven per cent as against 23.7 p 
cent for woodlands. This increase in farm forests also is pat 
tially accounted for through the abandonment of cotton a 
corn fields in the south and.to a small extent in other sectiong) 

The highest increase in the eastern half of the United States) 
was 65 per cent in Connecticut, says the college. New York 
State gained only 1.6 per cent in farm woodlands. This repel 
resented an addition of 388,251 acres to the land classed ag 
farm woodland in New York. But there has been a decrease 
in acreage available for other farm crops in the state repre 
sented by the difference between 2.4 per cent and 1.6 per ce 
approximately 223,000 acres. New York State planted through 
public and private agencies 180,000 acres of land which is the) 
largest area reforested by any state during the five-year periody 


EFFECT OF FIBER COMPONENTS 
ON STABILITY OF BOOK PAPERS 


Through many experiments, the National Bureau of Stand 
ards has shown that relatively permanent book papers can bé 
made’ from a number of the papermaking fibers in common! 
use today. 

The suitability of book papers for temporary use is evie 
dent, but their life expectancy is not so apparent. As to 
longevity required, book papers range from papers for p 
manent records to those for current use only. The initial) 
cellulosic purity of the papers, as well as conditions of use and 
storage, influences their resistance to reactions that induc 


deterioration. In the Bureau’s Paper Section, Merle B. Shaw} 


and Martin J. O’Leary are studying the reiation of paper=. 
making materials and processes to the stability of book papers# 
The study includes the effects of the components of fibers com: 
monly used in fine printing papers, of filling and sizing ma 


terials, and of mineral coating materials. Unsized experiment} 


al papers have been made from a number of commercial wo 

pulp and rag book-paper fibers. The fibers were chosen pri-} 
marily to have them representative of the cellulosic purity 
found in the average current commercial products. The pulps 
and resultant papers were given extensive chemical and physi} 
cal tests with particular reference to stability. In this work? 
consideration was given to the fiber components, alpha, beta, 
and gamma cellulose and pentosans. The degree of retention 


of the initial strength and desirable chemical properties of the) 
paper was also determined after an accelerated aging test made. 


by heating the paper for 72 hours at 100° C. 


The changes in the beta and gamma cellulose content of | 
the heat-treated papers were not significant enough to warrant 
the use of these values as criteria of the stability of the pa-j 


pers. The present belief that alpha-cellulose content and cop- 
per number are closely related to stability of paper and that] 
high alpha-cellulose content and low copper number, with very) 


little change in these attributes when papers are heated, are | 
characteristics of stable paper, is supported by the data. Using® 
as an index of life expectancy the chemical purity of the pa-7 
pers and their stability in the heat test, close relation was shown | 
between the cellulosic purity of the pulps and the stability of 


the experimental unsized book papers produced from them. 
The stability of papers made from the same pulps when filling 


and sizing variables are introduced in their manufacture re-4 
mains to be determined in a subsequent part of the investiga: 7 


tion. 


While the main object of the study (which is an extension} 
of previous similar work on writing papers) is to assist paper | 


manufacturers and users in the classification of book papers 


with respect to their endurance, the data should be of value to] 


anyone interested in the preservation of valuable records. 
RP949 in the December number of the Journal of Research 
should be consulted for a more complete account of the work. 


Separate copies can be ordered from the Superintendent of | 


Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


a 





